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For the Albion. 
A SONG OF THE SEA. 


BY FANNY MALONE RAYMOND, 


Underneath the dark blue sea 
Lieth many a mystery ; 
Many an enforced guest, 
In an unsought, restless rest. 
Ever straying, 
Ever swaying 
With the wild and wayward sea, 
Many a hidden mystery 
Lurks beneath the soundless sea. 


Underneath the dark blue sea 
Saileth many an argosy ; 
Laden with bright gems and gold, 
And young eyes as bright and cold— 
Lifeless, moveless, 
Soulless, loveless— 
Warm love freezes in the sea! 
Many a priceless argosy 
Sails beneath the stormy sea. 


Underneath the dark blue sea 
Groweth many a branching tree; 
Coral red, and salt weeds pale, 
And polypi, their long arms trail, 
Glossy gleaming, 
Dankly streaming, 
Thro’ the deep and suniless sea. 
Many an unearthly tree 
Groweth in the sunless sea. 


Underneath the dark blue sea 
Maidens false and fair there be; 
Cold their cheeks’ empearléd gleam, 
Cold their wild eyes’ emerald beam; 
And their tresses, 
Golden meshes, 
Draw whole fleets below the sea; 
Maidens false and fair there be, 
Underneath the treacherous sea. 


Underneath the dark blue sea 
Siren-song rings liquidly. 
If the wave worn marinére, 
Chance that fatal lay to hear, 
Half love-warmed, 
Half spell-charméd, 
In the rough sea leapeth he! 
Then loud song rings cruelly, 
Underneath the murmuring sea. 


Underneath the dark blue sea 

Nought lives, like to such as we; 

Coils, the wondrous snake slow weaves— 

Raging waves. the great whale heaves. — 
Dark forms dreary— 
Spirits eerie— 

Dwell beneath the wild, deep sea 

Many a hidden mystery 

Lurks beneath the boundless sea! 





NILOTIC DRINKING-SONG. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Written on the Nile, in Ethiopia, Jan. 9th, 1852. 
You may water your bays, brother poet, with lays 
That brighten the cup from the stream you doat on; 
By the Schuylkill’s side, or Cochituate’s tide, 
Or the crystal lymph of the mountain Croton : 
(We may pledge from these, 
ln our summer ease, 
Nor even Anacreon’s shade revile us) ; 
But I, from the flood 
Of his own brown blood, 
Will drink to the glory of ancient Nilus ! 


Cloud never gave birth, nor cradle the Earth, 
Te river so grand and fair as this is- 
Not the waves that roll us the gold of I actolus, 
Nor cool Cephissus, nor ciassic Ilissus : 
The lily may dip 
Iler ivory lip 
To kiss the ripples of clear Eurotas, 
But the Nile brings baim 
From the myrrh and palm, 
And the ripe, voluptuous lips of the lotus. 


The waves that ride on his mighty tide 
Were poured from the urns of unvisited mountains, 
And their sweets of the South mingle cool in the mouth 
With the freshness and sparkle of Northern fountains. 
Again and again 
The goblet we drain,— 
Diviner a stream never Nereid swam on: 
For Isis and Orus 
Have quaffed before us, 
And Ganymede dipped it for Jupiter Ammon! 


Its blessing he pours o’er his thirsty shores, 
And floods the regions of Sleep and Silence, 
When he makes oases in desert places, 
And the plain is a sea, the hills are islands, 
And had I the brave 
Anacreon’s stave, 
And lips like the honeyed lips of Hylas, 
I'd dip from his brink 
My bacchanal drink, 
And sing for the glory of ancient Nilus! 
Tribune. 








PHILOSOPHY OF LAUGHTER. 


From the time of King Solomon downwards, laughter has been the 
subject of pretty general abuse. Even the laughers themselves some- 
times vituperate the cachinnation they indulge in, and many of them 

—— “laugh in such a sort, 
As if they mocked themselves, and scorned the spirit 
That could be moved to laugh at anything.” 
The general notion is, that laughter is childish, and unworthy the 
gravity of adult life. Grown men, we say, have more to do than to 
laugh ; and the wiser sort of them leave such an unseemly contortion 
of the muscles to babes and blockheads. 

We have a suspicion that there is something wrong here—that the 
world is mistaken not only in its reasonings, but its facts. To assign 
laughter to an early period of life, is to go contrary to observation and 
experience. There is not so grave an animal in this world as the hu- 
man baby. It will weep, when it has got the length of tears, by the 
pailful; it will clench its fists, distort its face into a hideous expression 
of anguish, and scream itself into convulsions It has not yet come up 
toalaugh. The little savage must be educated by circumstances, and 
tamed by the contact of civilisation, before it rises to the greater func- 
tions of its being. Nay, we have sometimes received the idea from its 
choked and tuneless screams, that they were imperfect attempts at 
laughter. It feels enjoyment as well as pain, but has only one way of 
expressing both. 


Then, look at the baby when it has turned into a little boy or girl, | 


The laughter is still 


and come up in some degree to the cachinnation. 
It expresses triumph, 


only rudimental: it is not genuine laughter. 
scorn, passion—anything but a feeling of natural amusement. 
provoked by misfortune, by bodily infirmities, by the writhings of 
agonised animals; and it indicates either a sense of power or a selfish 
feeling of exemption from suffering. The “light-hearted laugh of 
children!” What a mistake! Observe the gravity of their sports. 
They are masters or mistresses, with the care of a family upon their 
hands; and they take especial delight in correcting their children 
with severity. They are washer-women, housemaids, cooks; soldiers, 
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—now lost, now found? Wehave And we are pursuing that wander- 
ing voice to this day. Sometimes it comes to us in the midst of care, 


| or sorrow, or irksome business; and then we turn away, and listen, 


and hear it ringing through the room like a silver bell, with power to 
scare away the ill spirits of the mind. How much we owe to that sweet 
laugh! It turns the prose of our life into poetry ; it flings showers of 
sunshine over the darksome wood in which we are travelling; it touches 
with light even our sleep, which is no more the mang of death, but 
gemmed with dreams that are the shadows of immortality. 

But our song, like Dibdin’s, ‘‘ means more than it says;” for a man, 
as we have stated, may laugh, and yet the cachinnation be wanting. 
His heart laughs, and his eyes are filled with that kindly, sy he 
smile which inspires friendship and confidence. On the sympathy with- 
in, these external phenomena depend ; and this sympathy it is which 
keeps societies of men together, and is the true freemasonry of the good 
and wise. It is an imperfect sympathy that grants only sympathetic 
tears: we must join in the mirth as well as melancholy of our neigh- 
bours. If our countrymen laughed more, they would not only be ae 
pier, but better; and if philanthropists would provide amusements for 
the people, they would be saved the trouble and expense of their fruit- 
less war against public-houses. This is an indisputable proposition. 
The French and Italians, with wine growing at their doors, and spirits 
almost as cheap as beer in England, are sober nations. How comes 
this? The laugh will answer tuat leaps up from group after group— 
the dance on the village-green—the family diuner under the trees—the 
thousand m@@sy-meetings that invigorate industry, by serving asa 
| relief to the business of life. Without these, business is care; and it 
is from care, not from amusement, men fly to the bottle. . 

The common mistake is to associate the idea of amusement with error 
of every kind; and this piece of moral asceticism is given forth as true 
wisdom, and, from sheer want of examination, is very generally re- 
ceived as such. A place of amusement concentrates a crowd, and what- 
ever excesses may be committed, being confined to a small space, stand 





| more prominently forward than at othertimes Thisisall, The ex- 
cesses are really fewer—far fewer—in proportion to the number assem- 
! 


bled, than if no gathering had taken place. How canit be otherwise? 


policemen, postmen; coach, horsemen, and horses, by turns; and in all | The amusement is itself the excitement which the wearied heart longs 


these characters they scour, sweep, fry, fight, pursue, carry, whirl, | for; it is the 


ride, and are ridden, without changing a muscle. 


At the games of the young people there is much shouting, argument, | the craving of 
| by the want of amusement. 
| "No, goed ie 


vituperation—but no laughter. A game is a serious business with a 
boy, and he derives from it excitement, but no amusement. If he 
laughs at all, it is at something quite distinct from the purpose of the 
sport: for instance, when one of his comrades has his nose broken by 
the ball, or when the feet of another make off from him on the ice, and 
he comes down upon his back like a thunderbolt. On such occasions, 


the laugh of a boy puts us in mind of the laugh of a hyena: it is, in | 


fact, the broken, asthmatic roar of a beast of prey. 

It would thus appear that the common charge brought against laugh- 
ter, of being something babyish, or childish, or boyish—something pro- 
perly appertaining to early life—is unfounded. But we of course must 
not be understood to speak of what is technically called giggling, which 
proceeds more from a looseness of the structures than from any sensa- 
tion of amusement. Many young persons are continually on the gig- 
gle till their muscles strengthen; and indeed, when a company of them 
are met together, the affection, aggravated by emulation, acquires the 
loudness of laughter, when it may be likened, in Scripture phrase, to 
the crackling of thorns. What we mean is a regular guffaw; that ex- 
plosion of high spirits, and the feeling of joyous excitement, which is 
commonly written ha! ha! ha! This is altogether unknown in baby- 
hood ; it exists only in its rudiments ; and it does not reach its full de- 
velopment till adolescence ripens into manhood. 

This train of thought was suggested to us a few evenings ago, by the 
conduct of a party of eight or ten individuals, who meet periodically 
for the purpose of philosophical inquiry. Their subject is a very grave 
one. Their object is to mould into a science that which as yet is only 
a vague, formless, and obscure department of knowledge; and they 
proceed in the most cautious manner from point to point, from axiom to 
axiom—debating at every step, and coming to no decision without 
unanimous conviction. Some are professors of the university, devoted 
to abstruse studies; some sre clergymen; and some authors and ar- 
tists. Now, at the meeting in question—-which we take merely as an 
example, for all are alike—when the hour struck which terminates 
their proceedings for the evening, the jaded philosophers retired to the 
refreshment-room ; and here a scene of remarkable contrast occurred. 
Instead of a single deep, low, earnest voice, alternating with a profound 
silence, an absolute roar of merriment began, with the suddenness of 
an explosion of gunpowder. Jests, bon-mots, anecdotes, barbarous 
plays upon words—the more atrocious the better—flew round the table; 
and a joyous and almost continuous ha! ha! ha! made the ceiling ring. 
This, we venture to say it, was laughter—genuine, unmistakeable 
laughter, proceeding from no sense of triumph, from no self gratula- 
tion, and mingled with no bad feeling of any kind. It was a sponta- 
neous effort of nature, coming from the head as well as the heart: an 
unbending of the bow, a reaction from study, which study alone could 
occasion, and which could occur only in adult life. 

There are some peéple who cannot laugh, but these are not neces- 
sarily either morose or stupid. They may laugh in their heart, and 
with their eyes, although by some unlucky fatality, they have not the 
gift of oral cachinnation. Such persons are to be pitied ; for laughter 
in grown people is a substitute devised by nature for the screams and 
shouts of boyhood, by which the lungs are strengthened and the health 
preserved. As the intellect ripens, that shouting ceases, and we learn 
to laugh as we learn to reason. The society we have mentioned studied 
the harder the more they laughed, and they laughed the more the 
harder they studied. Each, of course, to be of use, must be in its own 
place. A laugh in the midst of the study would have been a profana- 
tion ; a grave look in the midst of the merriment would have been an 
insult to the good sense of the company. 

If there are some people who cannot laugh, there are others who will 
not Itis not, however, that they are ashamed of being grown meu, 
and want to go back to babyhood, for by some extraordinary per- 
versity, they fancy unalterable gravity to be the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of wisdom. In a merry company, they present the appear- 
ance of a Red Indian whitewashed, and look on at the strange ways of 
their neighbours without betraying even the faintest spark of sympathy 
or intelligence. These are children of a larger growth, and have not 
yet acquired sense enough to laugh. Like the savage, they are afraid 
of compromising their dignity, or, to use their own words, of making 
fools of themselves. For our part, we never see a man afraid of mak- 
ing a fool of himself at the right season, without setting him down as 
& fool ready made. 

A woman has no natural grace more bewitching than a sweet laugh. 
It is like the sound of flutes on the water. It leaps from her heart in 


a clear, sparkling rill; and the heart that hears it feels as if bathed in 
the cool, exhilarating spring. Have you ever pursued an unseen fugi- 
tive through the trees, led on by her fairy laugh ; now here, now there 


| 


a coarser intoxication being superadded, we see only 
praved habit—a habit engendered, in all probability, 


action which nature seeks; and in the comparatively 
few instances of 


ends, let us laugh sometimes, if yon love ns. A danger- 
ous character is of another kidney, as Cesar knew to his cost :— 
“ He loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he laughs.” 
and when he does, it is on the wrong side of his mouth. 

Let us be wiser. Let us laugh in fitting time and place, silently or 
aloud, each after his nature. Let us enjoy an innocent reaction rather 
than a guilty one, since reaction there must be. The bow that is al- 
ways bent loses its elasticity, and becomes useless.—Chambers. 





THE COUNTER-STROKE. 


Just after breukfast one fine spring morning in 1837, an advertise- 
ment in the 7'imes for a curate caught and fixed my attention. The 
salary was sufficiently remunerative for a bachelor, and the parish, as 
Ipersonally knew, one of the most pleasantly situated in all Somerset- 
shire. Having said that, the reader will readily understand that it 
could not have been a hundred miles from Taunton. I instantly wrote, 
enclosing testimonials, with which the Rev. Mr. Townley, the rector, 
was so entirely satisfied, that the return-post brought me a positive 
engagement, unclogged with the slightest objection to one or two sub- 
sidiary items I had stipulated for, and accompanied by an invitation to 
make the rectory my home till I could conveniently suit myself else- 
where. This was both kind and handsome ; and the next day but oneI 
took coach, with a light heart, for my new destination. It thus happened 
that I became acquainted, and fn some degree mixed up with the train 
of events it is my present purpose to relate. 

The rector I found to be a stout, portly gentleman whose years al- 
ready reached to between sixty and seventy. So many winters, al- 
though they had hamale ng besprinkled his hair with gray, shone out 
with ruddy brightness in his still handsome face, and keen, kind- 
ly, bright-hazel eyes; and his voice, hearty and ringing, had not 
as yet one quaver of age init. I met him at breakfast on the morni 
after my arrival, and his reception of me was most friendly. We had 
spoken together but fora few minutes, when one of the French windows, 
that led from the break{ast-room into a shrubbery and flower-garden, 
gently opened and admitted a lady, just then, as I afterwards learned, 
in her nineteenth spring. I use this term almost unconsciously, for I 
cannot even now, in the glowing summer of her life, dissociate her im- 
age from that season of youth and joyousness. She was introduced to 
me, with old-fashioned simplicity, as ‘‘ My grand-daughter, Agnes 
Townley.” It is difficult to look at beauty through other men’s eyes, 
and, in the present instance, I feel that | should fail miserably in the 
endeavour to stamp upon this blank, dead paper, any adequate idea of 
the fresh loveliness, the rose bud beauty of that young girl. I will 
merely say, that her perfectly Grecian head, wreathed with wavy ban- 
deaux of bright hair, undulating with golden light, vividly brought to 
my mind Raphael’s halo-tinted portraitures of the Virgin—with this 
difference, that in place of the holy calm and resignation of the paing- 
ing, there was in Agnes Townley a sparkling youth and life, that even 
amidst the heat and glare of a crowded ball-room or of a theatre, irre- 
sistibly suggested and recalled the freshness and perfume of the morn- 
ing—of a cloudless, rosy morning of May. And, far higher charm than 
feature-beauty however requisite, a sweetness of disposition, a kind 
gentleness of mind and temper, was evidenced in every line of her face, 











in every accent of the low-pitched, silver voice, that breathed through 
lips made only to smile. 

Let me own, that I was greatly struck by so remarkable a combina- 
tion of rare endowments ; and this, I think, the sharp-eyed rector must 
have perceived, or he might not perhaps have been so immediately 





communionsye with respect to Re near proapevia of his idolised grand- 
child, as he was the moment the you » after i 
breakfast-table, had withdrawn. > . eng et ie 
‘« We shall have gay doings, Mr. Tyrrel, at the rectory shortly,” he 
said. ‘* Next Monday three weeks will, with the blessing of God, be 
Agnes Townley’s wedding-day.’ 
“« Wedding: day !” 
“Yes,” rejoined the rectcr, turning towards and examining some 
flowers which Miss Townley had bro ie in and placed on the table. 
«* Yes, it has been for some time settled that 
united in holy wedlock to Mr. Arbuthnot.” 
“Mr. Arbuthnot of Elm Park?” 
“A great match, is it not, in a worldly point of view?” replied Mr. 
Townley, with a pleasant smile at the toneof my exclamation. ‘ And 


Agnes shall on that day be 








much better than that: Robert Arbuthnot is a young man of high and 
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noble nature, as well as devotedly attached to Agnes. He will, Idoubt 

not, prove in every respect a husband deserving and worthy of her; 

and chat from the lips of a doting old grandpapa must be esteemed high 
raise You will see him presently.” ; 

I did see him often, and quite agreed in the rector’s estimate of his 
future grandson-in iaw. I have not frequently seem a finer-looking 
young man—his age was twenty-six ; and certainly one ofa more hon. 
ourable and kindly spirit, of a more genial temper than he, has never 
come within my observation. He had drawn a great prize in the ma- 
trimonial lottery, and, I felt deserved, his high fortune. 

They were married at the time agreed upon, and the day was kept 
not only at Elm Park, and in its neighbourhood, but throughout ‘‘ our 
parish, as a general holiday. And, strangely enough—at least I have 
never met with another instance of the kind—~it was held by our entire 
female community, high as well as low, that the match was a perfectly 
equal one, notwithstanding that wealth and high worldly position were 
entirely on the bridegroom’s side. In fact, that nobody less in the so- 
cial scale than the representative of an old territorical family ought, in 
the nature of things, to have aspired to the hand of Agnes Townley, 
appeared to have been a foregone conclusion with everybody. This 
will give the reader a truer and more vivid impression of the bride, 
than any words or colours I might use. 

The days, weeks, months of wedded life flew over Mr. and Mrs. 
Arbuthnot without a cloud, save a few dark but transitory ones which 
I saw now and then flit over the husband’s countenance as the time 
when he should become a father drew near, and came to de more and 
more spoken of. “I should not survive her,” said Mr. Arbuthnot, one 
day in reply to a chance observation of the rector’s, ‘‘ nor indeed desire 
to do so.” Me rayheaded man seized and warmly pressed the hus- 
band’s hand, and tears of sympathy filled his eyes ; yet did he, never- 
theless,as in duty bound, utter grave words on the siufulness of despair 
under any circumstances, and the duty, in all trials, however heavy, of 
patient submission to the will of God. But the venerable gentleman 

ke in a hoarse and broken voice, and it was easy to see he fe/t with 

r. Arbuthnot that the reality of an event, the bare possibility of 
which shook them so terribly, were a cross too heavy for human 
strength to bear and live 

It was of course decided that the expected heir or heiress should be 
intrusted to a wet-nurse, and a Mrs Danby, the wife of a miller living 
not very far from the rectory, was engaged for that purpose. I had 
frequently seen the woman ; and her name, as the rector and I were one 
evening gossiping over our tea, on some subject or other that I forget, 
came up. 

“A hicely n,” I remarked; “ healthy, very good-looking, and 
one might make oath a true-hearted creature. But there is withal a 
timidity, a frightenedness in her manner at times which, if I may 
hazard a perhaps uncharitable conjecture, speaks ill for that smart 
husband of hers.” 

* You have hit the mark precisely, my dear sir. Danby is a sorry 
fellow, and a domestic tyrant to boot. His wife, who is really a good, 
but meek hearted person, lived with us once. Howold do you suppose 
her to be?” 

** Five-and-twenty perhaps.” 

** Six years.more than that. She has a son of the name of Harper 
by a former marrisge, who is in his tenth year. Anne wasn t a widow 
long. Danby was caught by her good looks, and she by the bait of a 
well provided home. Unless, however, her husband gives up his corn 
speculations, she will not, I think, have that much longer.” 

**Corn speculations! Surely Danby has no means adequate to indul- 
gence in such a game as that?” 

“Nothe. But about two years ago he bought, on credit, I believe, 
a considerable quantity of wheat, and prices happening to fly suddenly 
Fog then, he made a large profit. This has quite turned his head, 
which, by and by, was never, as Cockneys say, quite rightly screwed 
on.” The announcement of a visitor interrupted anything further the 
rector might have had to say, and I soon afterwards went home. 

A sad accident occurred about a month subsequent to the foregoing 
conversation. The rector was out riding upon a usually quiet horse, 
which all at once took it into its head to pe at a@ scarecrow it must 
have seen a sorce of times, and thereby threw its rider Help was 


fortunately at hand, and the reverend gentleman was instantly conveyed 
home, when it was found that his left thigh was broken. Thanks, how- 
ever, to his temperate habits, it was before long authoritatively pro- 
nounced that, although it would be a considerable time before he was 
released from confinement, it was not qeanetie that the lusty winter 


of his life would be shortened by what had happened. Unfortunately, 
the accident threatened to have evil consequences in another quarter. 
Immediately after it occurred, one Matthews, a busy, thick-headed 
lout of a butcher, rode furiously off to Elm Park with the news. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, who daily looked to be confined, was walking with her hus- 
band upon the lawn in front of the house, when the great'burly block- 
head rode up, and blurted out that the rector had been thrown from 
his horse, and it was feared killed! 

The shock of such an announcement was of course overwhelming. A: 
few hours afterwards, Mrs. Arbuthnot gave birth to a healthy male 
child but the young mother’s life, assailed by fever, was for many days 
— despaired of—for weeks held to tremble so evenly in the balance, 
that the slightest adverse circumstance might in a moment turn the 
scale deathwards. At length the black horizon that seemed to encom- 
pass us so hopelessly, lightened, and afforded the lover-husband a 

limpse and hope of his vanished and well-nigh despaired of Eden. 
The promise was fulfilled. I was in the libray with Mr. Arbuthnot 
awaiting the physician’s morning report, very anxiously expected at 
the recovery, when Dr. Lindley entered the apartment in evidently 
cheerful mood. 

** You have been causelessly alarmed,” he said. ‘‘ There is no fear 
whatever of a relapse. Weakness only remains, and that we shall 
slowly, perhaps, but certainly, remove.” 

A gleam of lightning seemed to flash over Mr. Arbuthnot’s expres. 
sive countenance ‘‘ Blessed be God!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ And how,” he 
a * shall we manage respecting the child? She asks for it inces- 
santly.” 

Mr. Arbuthnot’s infant son, I should state, had been consigned im 
mediately after its birth to the care of Mrs Danby, who had herself 
been confined, also with a boy, about a fortnight previously. Scarla 
tina being prevalent in the neighbourhood, Mrs. Danby was hurried 
away with the two children to a place near Bath, almost before she 
‘was able to bear the journey. Mr. Arbuthnot had not left his wife for 
an hour, and consequently had only seen his child for a few minutes 
just after it was born. 

** With respect to the child,” replied Dr. Lindley, «I am of opinion 
that Mrs. Arbuthnot may see it ina day or two. Say the third day 
from this, if all goes well. I think we may venture so far; but I will 
be present, for any untoward agitation might be perhaps instantly 
fatal.” This point provisionally settled, we all three went our several 
ways: I to cheer the still suffering rector with the good news. 

he next day but one, Mr. Arbuthnot was in exuberant spirits. ‘ Dr. 
Lindley’s report is even more favourable than we had anticipated ” he 
said; ‘‘and I start to morrow morning, to bring Mrs. Danby and the 
child”———_ The postman’s subdued but unmistakable knock interrup- 
ted him. ‘The nurse,” he added, “is very attentive and punctual. 
She writes almost every day.” A servant entered with a salver heaped 
with letters Mr. Arbuthnot tossed them over eagerly, and seizing 
one, after glancing at the post-mark, tore it eargerly open, muttering 
as he did so : “It is not the usual handwriting ; but from her, no doubt” 
—' Merciful God!’ I impulsively exclaimed, as I suddenly lifted 
my eyestohis ‘* What is the matter?” A mortal pallor ha spread 
over Mr. Arbuthnot’s before animated features, and he was glaring at 
the letter in his hand as if a basilisk had suddenly confronted him. 
Another moment, and the muscles of his frame appeared to give way 
suddenly, and he dropped heavily into the easy chai- from which he 
had risen to take the letters. I was terribly alarmed, and first loosen 
ing his neckervhief, for he seemed choking, I said: ‘« Let me call some 
one ;” and I turned to reach the bell, when he instantly seized my arms, 
and held me with a grip ofiron. ** No—no—no!” he hoarsely gasped ; 
water—water!” There was fortunately some on aside table. I handed 
it to him and he drank eagerly. It appeared to revive him a little 
He thrust the crumpled letter into his pocket, and said in a low, quick 
whisper : * There is some one coming!” Not a word, remember—not 
a et we eee same time, he wheeled bis chair half round, so that 
his should be towards the servant we heard approaching. 


“IT t, sir,” sai ; aries . 
— sir,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot’s maid, “ to ask if the post has 


** Yes,” replied Wr. Arbuthnot 
“* Tell your mistress I shall be w 
her—her son is quite well ” 

** Mr. Tyrrel,” he continued 
ing, “ there is, I think, a liqu 


» with wonderful mastery of his voice 
ith her almost immediately, and that 


» 88 Soon as the servant was out of hear- 


eur stand . 
dining-room. Would you have the kind on the sideboard in the large 


—mind that—unobserved by any one ~ was to bring it me, unobserved 
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I did as he requested; and the instant I placed the liqueur frame 
before him, he seized the brandy carafe, and drank with fierce eager. 
ness. ‘‘ For goodness’ sake,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ consider what you are 
about, Mr. Arbuthnot: you will make yourself ill.” 

‘No, no,” he answered, after finishing his draught. ‘It seems 
scarcely stronger than water. Sut I—I am better now. It wasa sud 
don spasm of the heart; that’s all. “ The letter,” he added, after a 
long and painful pause, during which he eyed me, I thought, with a 
kind of suspicion—* the letter you saw me open just now, comes from 
a relative, an aunt, who is ill, very ill, and wishes to see me instantly. 
You understand ?” 

I did understand, or at least I feared that I did too well. I, how- 
ever, bowed acquiescence; and he presently rose from his chair, and 
strode about the apartment in great agitation, until his wife’s bedroom 
bell rang He then stopped suddenly short, shook himself, and looked 
anxiously at the reflection of his flushed and varying countenance in 
the magnificent chimney glass. 

**I do not look, [ think—or, at least shall not, in a darkened room— 
odder, more out of the way—that is, more agitated—than one might, 
than one must appear, after hearing of the dangerous illness of—of—an 
aunt ?” 

** You look better, sir, than you did awhile since.” 

** Yes, yes; much better, much better Iam glad to hear you say 
so. That was my wife’s bell. She is anxious, no doubt, to see me.” 

He left the apartment; was gone perhaps ten minutes ; and when he 
returned, was a thought less nervous than before. I rose to go. ** Give 
my respects,” he said, ‘to the good rector; and as an especial favour,” 
he added, with strong emphasis, ‘‘ let me ask of you not to mention to 
a living soul that you saw me so unmanned as I was just now; that I 
— brandy. It would appear weak, so strange, so so ridicu- 
ous.” . 

I promised not to do so, and almost immediately left the house, very 
painfully affected. His son was, I concluded, either dead or dying, 
and he was thus bewilderedly casting about for means of keeping the 
terrible, perhaps fatal tidings from his wife. I afterwards heard that 
he left Elm Park in a postchaise, about two hours after 1 came away, 
unattended by a single servaat! 

He was gone three clear days only, at the end of which he returned 
with Mrs. Danby and—his son—in florid health, too, and one of the 
finest babies of its age—about nine weeks only—I had ever seen. Thus 
vanished the air-drawn Doubting Castle and Giant Despair which I 
had so hastily conjured up! The cause assigned by Mr. Arbuthnot 
for the agitation I had witnessed, was doubtless the true one; and yet, 
and the thought haunted me for months, years afterwards, he opened 
only one letter that morning, and had sent a message to his wife that 
the child was well! 

Mrs. Danby remained at the Park till the little Robert was weaned, 
and was then dismissed very munificently rewarded. Year after year 
rolled away without bringing Mr. and Mrs. Arbuthnot any additional 
little ones, and no one, therefore, could feel surprised at the enthusias- 
tic love of the delighted mother for her handsome, nobly- promising 
boy. But that which did astonish me, though no one else, for it seemed 
that I alone noticed it, was a strange defect of character which began 
to develop itself in Mr. Arbuthnot. He was postively jealous of his 
wife’s affection for their own child! Many and many a time have I 
remarked, when he thought himself unobserved, an expression of in- 
tense pain flash from his fine, expressive eyes, at any more than usually 
fervent manifestation of the young mother’s gushing love for her first 
and only born! It was altogether a mystery to me, and I as much as 
possible forbore to dwell upon the subject 

Nine years passed away without bringing any material change to the 
parties involved in this narrative, except those which time brings or- 
dinarily in histrain. Young Robert Arbuthnot was a healthy, tall, 
fine: looking lad of his age ; and his great. grandpapa, the rector, though 
not suffering under any actual physical or mental infirmity, had reach- 
ed a time of life when the announcement that the golden bowl is broken, 
or the silver cord is loosed, may indeed be quick and sudden, but scarce- 
ly unexpected. Things had gone well, too, with the nurse, Mrs Danby, 
and her husband; well, at least, aftera fashion. The speculative mil- 
ler must have made good use to the gift of his wife for her care of little 
Arbuthnot, for he had built a genteel house near the mill, always rode 
a valuable horse, kept, it was said, a capital table; and all this, as it 
seemed, by his clever speculations in corn and flour, for the ordinary 
business of the mi]l was almost entirely neglected, He had no children 
of his own, but he had apparently taken, with much cordiality, to his 
step son, a fine lad, now about eighteen years of age. This greatly 
grieved the boy’s mother, who dreaded above all things that her son 
should contract the evil, dissolute habits of his father-in-law. Latter- 
ly, she had become extremely solicitous to procure the lad a perma- 
nent situation abroad, and this Mr. Arbuthnot had promised should 
be effected at the earliest opportunity. 

Thus stood affuirs on the 16th of October 1846. Mr. Arbuthnot was 
temporarily absent in Ireland where he possessed large property, and 
was making personal inquiries as to the extent of the potato-rot, not 
long betore announced. The morning’s post had brought a letter to his 
wife, with the intelligence that he should reach home that very even 
ing; and as the rectory was on the direct road to Elm Park, and her 
husband would be sure to pull up there, Mrs. Arbuthnot came with her 
son to pass the afrernoon there, and in some slight degree anticipate 
her husband’s arrival. 

About three o’clock, a chief-clerk of one of the Taunton banks rode 
up in a gig tothe rectory, and asked to see the Rev. Mr. Townley, on 
pressing aud important business. He was ushered into the library, 
where the rector and I were at the moment rather busily engagaged 
The clerk said he bad been to Elm Park, but not finding either Mr. 
Arbuthnot or his lady there, he had thought that perhaps the Rev. Mr. 
Townley might be able to pronounce upon the genuineness of a cheque 
for £300, purporting to be drawn on the Taunton Bank by Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, and which Danby the miller had obtained cash for at Bath. 
He further added, that the bank had refused payment, and detained the 
cheque, believing it to be a forgery. 

** A forgery !” exclaimed the rector, after merely glancing at the do- 
cument. ‘* No question that it is, and a very clumsily executed one, 
too Besides. Mr. Arbuthnot is not yet returned from Ireland.” 

This was suffieient ; and the messenger, with many apologies for his 
intrusion, withdrew, and hastened back to Taunton. We were still 
talking over this sad affair, although some hours had elapsed since the 
clerk’s departure—in fact, candles had been brought in, and we were 
every moment expecting Mr. Arbuthnot—when the sound of a horse at 
a hasty gallop was heard approaching, and presently the pale and hag 
gard face of Danby sh@t by the window at which the rector and mvself 
were standing. The gate-bell was rung almost immediately afterwards, 
and but a brief interval passed before ‘*‘ Mr Danby” was announced to 
be in waiting. The servant had bardly gained the passage with leave 
to shew him in, when the impatient visitor rushed rudely into the room 
in a state of great, and it seemed angry excitement. 

** What, sir, is the meaning of this ill-mannered intrusion ?”’ demand- 
ed the rector sternly. 

** You have pronounced the cheque I paid away at Bath to be a for- 
gery ; and the officers are, [am told, already at my heels. Mr. Arbuth- 
not, unfortunately, is not at home, and I am come, therefore to seek 
shelter with you.” 

«Shelter with me, sir!” exclaimed the indignant rector, moving as 
he spoke, towards the bell. ‘Out of my house you shall go this in- 
stant.” 

The fellow placed his hand upon the reverend gentleman's arm, and 
looked with his bloodshot eyes keenly in his face. 

** Don’t!” said Danby ; ** don’t, for the sake of yourself and yours! 
Don’t! I warn you: or, if you like the phrase better, don’t, for the sake 
of me and mine” 

* Yours, fellow! Your wife, whom you have so long held in cruel 
bondage through her fears for her son, has at last shaken off that chain. 
James Harper sailed two days ago from Portsmouth for Bombay. I 
sent her the news two hours since.” 

**Ha! Is that indeed so?” cried Danby, with an irrepressible start 
ofalarm. ‘* Why, then—— But no matter: here, luckily, comes Mrs. 
Arbuthnot and her son. Alsright! She will, I know, stand bail for 
me. and, if need be, acknowledge the genuineness of her husband's 
cheque.” 

The fellow’s insolence was becoming unbearable, andI was about to 
seize and thrust him forcibly from the apartment, when the sound of 
wheels was heard outside. ‘ Hold! one momeut,” be cried with fierce 
vehemence. ‘* That is probably the officers: | must be brief, then, and 
to the purpose. Pray, madam, do not leave the room for your own 
sake: as for you, young sir, I command you to remain !” 

‘* What! what does he mean?” exclaimed Vrg Arbuthnot bewilder. 
edly, and and at the same time clasping her son—who gazed on Danby 
with kindled eyes, and angry boyish defiance—tightly to her side 














Did the man’s strange words give form and significance to some dark, 
shadowy, indistinct doubt that had previously haunted her at times ? 





I judged so. The rector appeared similarly confused and shaken, and 
had sunk nerveless and terrified upon a sofa. 

*You guess dimly, I see, at what I have to say,” resumed Danb 
with a malignant sneer. ‘* Well, hear it, then, once for all, and then 
if you will, give me up tothe officers. Some years ago,” he continued. 
coldly and steadily—‘‘ some yesrs ago, & woman, a nurse, was placed 
in charge of two infant children, both boys; one of these was her own: 
the other was the son of rich, proud parents. The woman’s husband 
was a gay, jolly fellow, who much preferred spending money to earn. 
ing it, and just then it happened that he was more than usually hard 
up. One afternoon, on visiting his wife, who had removed toa distance, 
he found that the rich man’s child had sickened of the small pox, and 
that there was no chance of its recovery. A letter containing the sad 
news was on a table, which he, the husband, took the liberty to open 
and read. After some reflection, suggested by what he had heard of 
the lady-mother’s state of mind, he recopied the letter, for the sake of 
embodying in it a certain suggestion. That letter was duly posted, and 
the next day brought the rich man almost in a state of distraction ; but 
his chief and mastering terror wag lest the mother of the already dead 
infant should hear, in her then precarious state, of what had happened. 
The tidings, he wassure, would kill her, Seeing this, the cunning hus- 
band of the nurse suggested that, for the present, his—the cunning 
one’s—child might be taken to the lady as her own, and that the truth 
could be revealed when she was strong enough to bearit. The rich 
man fell into the artfal trap, and that which the husband of the nurse 
had speculated upon, came to pass even beyond his hopes. The lady 
grew to idolise her fancied child—she has, fortunately, had no other— 
and now, I think, it would really kill her to part with him. The rich 
man could not find it in his heart to undeceive his wife—every year it 
became more difficult, more impossible to do so; and very generously, 
I must say, has he paid in purse for the forbearance of the nurse’s hus- 
band. Well now, then, tosum up: the nurse was Mrs. Danby; the 
rich, weak husband, Mr. Arbuthnot; the substituted child, that hand- 
some boy—my son !” ‘ 

A wild scream from Mrs. Arbuthnot broke the dread silence which 
had accompanied this frightful revelation, echoed by an agonised cry, 
half tenderness, half rage, from her husband, who had entered the 
room unobserved, and now clasped her passionately in her arms. The 
carriage. wheels we had heard were his. It was long before I could re- 
call with calmness the tumult, terror and confusion of that scene. Mr. 
Arbuthnot strove to bear his wife from the apartment, but she would 
not be forced away, and kept imploring with frenzied vehemence that 
Robert—that her boy should not be taken from her. 

**T have no wish to do so—far from it,” said Danby with gleeful ex- 
ultation. ‘Only folks must be reasonable, and not threaten their 
friends with the hulks’—— 

**Give him anything, anything!” broke in the unhappy lady. ‘0 
Robert! Robert!” she added with a renewed burst of hysterical grief, 
** how could you deceive me so?” 

**T have been punished, Agnes,” he answered in a husky, broken 
voice, ‘‘ for my well-intending but criminal weakness ; cruelly punish- 
ed by the ever-present consciousness that this discovery must one day 
or other be surely made. What do you want?” he after awhile added 
with recovering firmness, addressing Danby. 

‘* The acknowledgment of the little bit of paperin dispute, of course; 
and say a genuine one to the same amount.” 

** Yes, yes,” exclaimed Mrs Arbuthnot, still wildly sobbing, and 
holding the terrified boy strained in her embrace, as if she feared he 
might be wrenched from her by force. ‘* Anything—pay him any- 
thing!’ 

At this moment, chancing to look towards the door of the apartment, 
I saw that it was partially opened, and that Danby’s wife was listening 
there. What might that mean? But what of hopeful meaning in such 
a case could it have? 

** Be it so, love,” said Arbuthnot soothingly. 
row atthe Park And now, begone at once.” 

‘** T was thinking,” resumed the rascal with swelling audacity, ** that 
we might as well at the same time come to some permanent arrangement 
upon black and white. But never mind: I can always put the screw 
on; unless, indeed, you get tired of the young gentleman, and in that 
case, I doubt not, he will prove a dutiful and affectionate son-—- Ah, 
—r What do you here? Begone, cr I'll murder you! Begone, do 

ou hear?” 
His wife had entered, and silently confronted him. ‘ Your threats, 
evil man,” replied the woman quietly, ‘‘ have no terrors for me now. 
My son is beyond your reach. Oh, Mrs. Arbuthnot,” she added, turr- 
ing ponsede and addressing that lady, ‘* believe not’”’—— 
er husband sprang at her with the bound ofa panther. ‘Silence! 
Go home, or I'll strangle’——— His own utterance was arrested by the 
fierce grasp of Mr. Arbuthnot, who seized him by the throat, and hurled 
him to the further end of the room. ‘Speak on, woman; and quick! 
quick ! What have you to say ?”’ 

‘* That your son, dearest lady,” she answered, throwing herself at 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s feet, ‘* is as truly your own child as ever son born of 
woman!’ 

That shout of half-fearful triumph seems even now as I write toring 
in my ears! I fe/t that the woman’s words were words of truth, but [ 
could not see distinctly ; the room whirled round, and the lights danced 
before my eyes, but I could hear through all the choking ecstasy of the 
mother, and the fury of the baffied felon. 

“The letter,” continued Mrs, Danby, ‘‘ which my husband found 
and opened, would have informed you, sir, of the swifty approaching 
death of my child, and that yours had been carefully kept beyond the 
reach of contagion. The letter you received was written without my 
knowledge or consent. True it is that, terrified by my husband's 
threats, and in some measure reconciled to the wicked imposition by 
knowing that, after all, the right child would be in his right place, L 
afterwards lent myself to Danby’s evil purposes. But I chiefly feared 
for my son, whom I fully believed he would not have ecrupled to make 
away with in revenge for my exposing his profitable fraud. I have 
sinned; I can hardly hope to be forgiven, but I have told the sacred 
truth.” 

All this was uttered by the repentant woman, but at the time it was 
almost wholly unheard by those most interested in the statement. 
They only comprehended that they were saved—that the child was 
theirsin very truth Great, abundant, but for the moment, bewilder- 
ing joy! Mr. Arbuthnot—his beautiful young wife—her own true boy 
(how could she for a moment have doubted that he was her own true 
boy !— you might have read that thought through all her tears, thickly 
as they fell)—the aged and half-stunned rector, whilst yet Mrs. Dan- 
by was speaking, were exclaiming, sobbing in each other’s arms, ®y, 
and praising Ged too, with broken voices and incoherent words it may 
be, but certainly with fervent, pious, grateful hearts. 

When we had time to look about us, it was found that the felon had 
disappeared—escaped. It was well, perhaps, that he had ; better, that 
he has not been heard of since. 


** Danby, call to-mor- 


THE SLEEPY IMPERIALIST. 


There is an old French proverb, and doubtless the same in sense, if 
not in words, may be found in other languages, which says, ‘ Parfois 
la fortune vient en dormant.” An incident connected with the estab- 
lishment of the Imperial régime in 1804, which I do not remember to 
have seen elsewhere, and which has been communicated to me by one 
who, even then, was of mature age, and who was not unacquainted with 
what passed behind the scenes, may not be without interest at a time 
when circumstances are so similar. In my letter of Thursday I men- 
ticned something about M. Curée, the Tribune, who was the originator 
of the proposition for proclaiming the First Consul Emperor, and es- 
tablishing the hereditary right in his family. I have to correct an er- 
ror. It was in the Tribunat, and not in the Senate, that the propost- 
tion was first mooted in a formal manner. The extract from Curees 
speech was taken from the memoirs of the day, and in substance, if not 
in words, it is the same as the notes of the same speech kept to this day 
in manuscript by the friend to whom I allude. It is probable that the 
President of the Republic, if he has actually made up his mind to trans- 
form his temporary title into a definitive one, will leave the initiative 
to the constituted bodies of the State, and appeal for its ratification to 
the p/ébiscite; and there is reason to believe that matters will be ar- 
ranged for the nephew in exactly the same manner 4s they were 4s 
years ago for the uncle. , 

On looking over the notes referred to above, as taken by one of t a 
survivors of the period, it appearsit was about the middle of the mont . 
of April, 1804, that the First Consul summoned to Malmaison, where 
he was then staying, a few Senators, ostensibly to discuss some —— 
of no great importance. In the midst of the conversation, and as if y 
accident, Bonaparte said a few words, but with the greatest apparen 
indifference. of a ridiculous proposition to declare himself Emperor 
He then referred to the general state of France,, and with an a, 
ance of complete persenal abnegation, and as if he had no interest W 
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ever in the affair, dwelt on the various projects it might be well forthem 
to consider with reference to the country. He suggested whether it 
would not be well to return to the Republican form as before the 18th 
Bramaire—any form they might prefer between 1792 and 1800; or, 

rhaps, take back the former dynasty ; or create a new monarchy '— 

He begged that his friends, who were respectfully but silently listening, 
would each in turn give his opinion on these points. It is superfluous 
to say that he found in his hearers the most decided opposition to any 
Government except hisown. In a word, their arguments were so irre- 
sistibly in favour of an Imperial form that Bonapirte, after making 
many objections, allowed himself to be persuaded. He was in one of 
his tractable moods that morning, and appeared wonderfully open to 
conviction. ‘* Well, gentlemen,” he said, with a sigh of resignation,— 
«Since you will have it, since you insist upon my nomination, you will 
pwrdon me if I also insist in my turn. If you say that my being pro- 
claimed Emperor is for the good of France, I require that you shall, at 
least, take every precaution against any tyranny.” 

The word tyranny at once called forth exclamations of energetic in- 
dignation from all present. 

“Tyranny forsooth!” ‘* Yes,” said the First Consul, “I repeat the 
word—tyranny ?” 

A new explosion of incredulous anger followed. 

«‘ But, gentlemen, who can be sure that, in the situationin which you 
are, I may not be tempted at some time or other to abuse the powers 
conferred on me?” 

The opposition of the First Consul was all in vain ; and the senators 
withdrew shortly after, more convinced than ever ; charmed and affect- 
ed by so much candour and such infantine simplicity, and more than 
ever bent on at once realizing the project ! 

At that time the Tribunat, which was composed of a part of the remains 
of the Council of Five Hundred, held its sittings in the Palais Royal, 
which had not yet lost its revolutionary name of Palais Egalité. It was 
decided that from that body should proceed the first formal motion for 
the Empire; and of all men on earth the tribune Curée was selected 
for the purpose. Curée passed for a well-meaning, honest man—at 
one time an ardent Republican, but disgusted with the excesses of the 
Republic, soon, and from conviction, became a partisan of Monarchy 
Though he had been a member of all the Legislative Assemblies since 
1791, he was very little known. I dare say every man, however ob- 
scure, has some quality peculiar to himself, and which is remarked 
among his own immediate circle. The quality of Curée was that of a 
heavy sleeper. He was one of those men who required at least 14 
hours of sleep, which neither tumult nor émeute could disturb. Had 
he been condemned to the guillotine, the only favour he would ask of 
his judges was to allow him to complete the term of his usual repose, 
and not send him to the scaffold until the 14 hours wereended. Curée 
had only enjoyed two or three hours of unbroken slumber when two of 
his colleagues of the Tribunat presented themselves at his house. It 
was 9 o’clock in the evening of the 29th April. After shaking him, 
pulling him by the legs and throwing down the chairs and tables, they at 
length succeeded in awaking him. He started up in the bed with an 
affrighted stare, and with an angry curse or two at his disturbers, who 
then and there informed him that he was charged with the duty of 
proposing on the next morning, at the opening of the Tribunat, the pru- 
ject for changing the Consular into an Imperial form of government — 
The first idea of Curée was that he was dreaming. He rubbed his eyes, 
pinched his nose and arms, pulled his ears, gave himself several hard 
blows on the chest, until he was at length convinced that it was not a 
vision, but two real persons who stood by his bedside. He again asked 
to be informed of what they wanted. They repeated their message, 
and, as Curée had become one of the most fervent adepts of the doctrine 
of hereditary power, it appeared to him nothing more than the natural 
result of the situation. But he expressed his astonishment that any 
honest men could be out of their beds at such an hour (it was little 
more than 9 o’clock,) and his deep indignation at being disturbed from 
his sleep. ‘* Very good, very good,” he replied to their excuses; ‘I 
pardon you, and approve of your project, but for Heaven's sake don’t 
force me to pass my night in preparing a proposition for the Empire.-— 
I must have my natural rest—and, besides, I shall have after it a bet- 
ter notion of the part Iam to perform. Prepare your motion and bring 
it to me to-morrow morning at a proper hour.” ‘ But it is ready pre- 
pared,” answer his colleagues; ‘* you will only have to read from this 
yiper to morrow at the Tribunat, and you may count upon the unani- 
4ous support and acclamations of your colleagues.” 

** 4 la bonne heure,” said Curee “ give me the paper—good night, 
good night, gentlemen; close the door softly as you go out.” Curee 
yee the paper under his pillow; pulled his cotton nightcap again over 

s eyes; tucked the bed clothes about him; turned his face to the 
wall; and before his disturber3 had descended to the street, was again 
in the land of dreams—as if there was no such thing in the world as an 
Empire or an Emperor ! 

On the morning of the 30th of April, the Tribunat mustered at the 
Palais Egalité in fall strength—each man provided beforehand with 
the proper allowance of enthusiasm, Curée, who had enjoyed an hour’s 
supplementary repose by way of a set-off for the nocturnal interrup- 
tion, was in full spirit. He drew forth his paper, and read the speech, 
of which I gave an extract on Thursday. The promise held out to him 
of support was amply fulfilled; and what followed is matter of history. 

As to Curée himself, he was named Count of the Empire, Commander 
of the Legion of Honour in 1808, and Senator in 1810. The quietude 
of the last dignified body was particularly pleasing to him as he ad 
vanced in years and honours. Who is the ‘* heavy sleeper” that will 
be called upon for the next occasion ?—Paris Letter. 





CALENDAR OF THE “BAGA DE SECRETIS,.” 
Concluded. 


The last criminal proceeding of the reign of Henry the Eighth is in 
some respects the worst. It has been doubted whether the only legal 
offence charged against Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, and upon which 
his execution was designed to be justified, could have been the assump- 
tion of the arms of Edward the Confessor, Burnet and his legion of 
followers speak of this charge as the one which was ‘* most insisted on.” 
But that is not enough. Monstrous and incredible as the fact may ap- 
pear, the indictment, as it stands in Sir Francis Palgrave’s Calendar, 
does not contain any other charge. It commences with an assertion, 
now universally known to be not merely untrue, but absurd, and which 
could not have been substantiated by anything like a shadow of legal 
proof, that Edward the Confessor, ‘* whilome king of England before 
the Conquest, bore, put up, and used, asin right of the kingdom of 
England, azure, a cross fleury between five merietts gold, and that ail 
his noble progenitors had borne the samearms.” ‘The foundation of 
this palpable untruth—this untrath in every single particular—is of 
Course wide enough to support anything. It is next asserted that the 
Sime arms were then ‘* borne with three labels silver by the Lord Ed. 
Ward, then Prince of the kingdom of England, to whom they belonged 
by right, and not to any subject. And, finally, it is charged, ‘‘ That 
hevertheless,”’ the accused, the Earl of Surrey, ‘* machinating to extin- 
fuish the cordial love and affection which the king’s lieges bear to him, 
and to deprive the king of his crown and dignity, did, on the 7th Octo- 

ver, 88th Henry VIIL 1546, at Kenninghall, in Norfolk, in the house 

* the Duke of Norfolk, his father, put up and cause to be painted, 

ned unto the proper arms of him the said Earl, the said arms of the 

King with the three labels silver, in order to deprive, destroy, annul 

‘nd seandalize the title of the King to the Crown of England, and aiso 

‘0 the disinheritance and interruption of the said Prince Edward.”— 

roof in opposition to anything so absurd was of course disregarded. 

‘vain was it shown, that the Earl's father had borne the same arms 
‘nd inherited them from his father; in vain that their ancestor, Thomas 

“lowbray, had a grant of these very arms from Richard the Second. — 

‘gal absurdity, the malice of ‘that harlot Bess Holland,” and the 

satred of a king who never bated by halves, defied all proof short of the 

eadsman’s axe. 

_The reign of Edward the Sixth was fertile in criminal proceedings. 

“a the Tanner, assembled 20,000 persons for six weeks together on 

nae Hethe,” near Norwich, “by ringing of bells,” &c. He 

ol y Vociferated to them ‘* Kill the Gentlemen !” and many were the 

ree nee whom he thus led to “ dusty death.” The similar out- 

veal 8 in Cornwall were attended with the same results. The latter 
thes 8 seem to have proclaimed in the market. place at Helston ‘that 

i Pay have all such laws as wos made by the late King Henry the 

rita and none other, until the King’s Majesty that now is accom- 

(the A age of twenty-four years ; and that whoso would defend Bodye 

neal 'ng’s officer, who was murdered by the rioters,] or follow such 

®shions as he did, they would punish him likewise.” 

od Sen ondon indictment against the Duke of Somerset, printed in the 

abetenn Trials” (i. 513,) differs in the closing paragraph from that here 

oa — which is the indictment found in Middlesex. The Duke is 
and i arged with having “incited the citizens of London to rebellion 
asurrection against the King, with drums and trumpets, crying 





out in English ‘Liberty! Liberty?” The addition is a more import- 
ant one than we have space or time to indicate, and relates to acircum- 
stance unknown to our historical writers. 

Daring Mary’s reign the catalogue is most important. Many of the 
legal crimes of that disastrous period are here, for the first time, ex- 
plained. We all know that Robert Dadley, afterwards Earl of Leices- 
ter, and favourite of Queen Elizabeth, was in trouble in the reign of 
Mary, on account of the proclamation of his sister in-law, Lady Jane 
Grey. We here learn, that the specific charge against him was, that— 
‘* The said Robert Dudley, late of London, knight, son of the said Dake 
of Northamberland, did, 18th July, 1 Mary, take forcible possession, 
in manner of war, of the town of King’s Lynn, and there proclaimed 
the Lady Jane, wyfe of Guyldeford Dudley, brother of the said Sir 
Robert Dudley, Queen, and endeavoured to excite George Ryveley, 
then Mayor of Lynn, and other the Queen's lieges, dwelling in Lynn, 
to withdraw their allegiance from the Queen, and join the Duke of 
Northumberland and the other traitors before mentioned, in levying 
war against the Queen.” 

Here, also for the first time, we find with certainty the offence for which 

William Thomas, Clerk of the Council in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
and author of ‘‘ The History of Italy,” the ‘ Italian Grammar,” and 
several other well-known works, suffered death. The gravamen of the 
charge against him was, that on the 22ad of December, 1 Mary, the 
said William Thomas, having heard of the proposed marriage between 
the Queen and Philip, Prince of Spain, went to the house of Sir Nicho- 
las Arnold,— 
‘*In the parish of St. Bartholomew the Less, in the ward of Farringdon 
Without, and there had a traitorous discourse with the said Nicholas 
to the following effect :—‘ Whether were it not a good “ devise” to have 
all these perils that we have talked of taken away with very little 
bloodshed, that is to say, by killing of the Queen. I think John Fitz- 
williams might be persuaded to it, because he seems by his countenance 
to be so manly a man, that he will not refuse any peril that might 
come to his own person to deliver his whole native country from so 
many and so great dangers as be now offered thereunto if he might be 
made to understand them,’ which words the said Sir Nicholas, after- 
wards, viz., 24th December, at London, in the parish of St. Anne, in 
the ward of Aldersgate, repeated to James Croftes, knight, one of the 
conspirators with Sir Thomas Wyatt, a traitor, who had been attainted 
for levying war against the Queen, whereof the said James Croftes was 
also attainted.” 

Any injustice more terrible than that of sending Thomas to execu- 
tion upon the evidence of Arnold's written deposition to the effect of 
this indictment can scarcely be conceived. The value of that deposi- 
tion will appear from the account of what took place upon this subject 
at the trial of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton.— 

‘* Attorney General. And it please you, my Lords, and you my mas- 
ters of the jury,... it shall manifestly appear unto you, that Throck- 
morton did conspire the queen’s majesty’s death with William Thomas, 
Sir Nicholas Arnold, and other Traitors intending the same, which is 
the greatest matter of all others, and most to be abhorred ; and for the 
proof thereof you shall hear what Arnold saith —Then was Sir Nicho- 
las Arnold’s confession read, affirming that Throckmorton shewed unto 
him, riding betwixt Hinam and Crosse Laund, in Gloucestershire, that 
John Fitzwilliams was very much displeased with William Thomas. 

“* Attorney General, William Thomas devised, that John Fitzwil- 
liams should kill the queen, and Throckmorton knew of it, as appeareth 
by Arnold’s confession. 

‘* Throckmorton, First, I deny that I said any such thing to Mr. 
Arnold; and though he be an honest man, he may either forget him- 
self, or devise means how to unburthen himself of so weighty a matter 
as this is; for he is charged with the matter as principal, which I did 
perceive when he charged me with his tale, and therefore I do blame 
him the less, that he seeketh how to discharge himself, using me as a 
witness, if he could so transfer the device to William Thomas. But 
truly, [never spake any such words unto him; and for my better declara- 
tion, I did see John Fitzwilliams here even now, who can testify, that 
he never shewed me of any displeasure betwixt them; and as I know 
nothing of the displeasure betwixt them so I know nothing of the cause. 
I pray you, my lords, let him be called to depose in this matter what 
he can. 

‘*Then John Fitzwilliams drew to the bar, and presented himself to 
depose his knowledge in the matter in open court. 

‘* Attorney General. I pray you, my lords, suffer him not to be 
sworn, neither to speak ; we have nothing to do with him. 

Throckmorton. Why should he not be suffered to tell the truth? And 
why be ye not so well contented to hear truth for me, as untruth against 
me? 

‘* Sir Nicholas Hare. Who called you hither, Fitzwilliams, or com- 
manded you to speak? You are a very busy officer. 

‘‘ Throckmorton I called him, and do humbly desire that he may 
speak and be heard as well as Vaughan, or else I am not indifferently 
used; especially seeing master Attorney doth so press this matter 
against me 

‘* Sir Robert Southwell. Go your ways, Fitzwilliams, the Court hath 
nothing to do with you ; peradventure you would not be so ready in a 
good cause. 

‘* Then John Fitzwilliams departed the court, and was not suffered to 
speak.” 

PWho can doubt that the evidence of Fitzwilliams would have de- 
stroyed the credit of Arnold’s confession. But courts of law in those 
days—heartily do we hope they have some higher function now—but 
in those days, in State Trials, they were mere machines to carry out 
the foregone conclusions of persons in authority. Upon the strength 
of this very confession of Arnold, was Thomas, whom old Machyn— 
never favourable to the presumed enemise of Queen Mary—describes 
as ‘‘@ proper man,” and whose official position and published works 
prove him to have been a man of sense and education, and a gentleman, 
** cast to suffer death ;” and on the 18th May, 1554, was he * drane a- 
pone a sled” from the Tower to Tyburn, where ‘‘ he was hanged, and 
after, his head stricken off, and then quartered ; and the morrow after, 
his head was set on London Bridge, and three quarters set over Cripple- 

ate !”” 

. Let no one think that we recall the memory of these startling wicked- 
nesses from a mere antiquary’s love of gathering together minute de- 
tails. These revolting barbarities, executed without compunction by 
the authorities of those days, and registered by their chroniclers with- 
out remark, bring to us, in whom the bare recital excites a shuddering 
horror, a deep and solemn moral. They tell us, to what excesses of in- 
justice wanton tyranny willascend. They prove to us, that there is 
no inhumanity so flagitious but that subservient functionaries will 
carry it into execution. They exhibit the debasing, the brutalizing 
effects of cruelty practised in high quarters, and rendered familiar to 
the general sight and thought. They warn us, that our own privileges 
and our own feelings upon such subjects are of comparatively recent 
date, and are as yet unshared by the majority of mankind :—and they 
loudly call upon us to exert ourselves in order to extend that general 
enlightenment and civilization which are the only cause why in these 
respects our own days differ from those of our forefathers. 

One of the most extraordinary cases of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
was that of Edward Squyer, whom our readers will remember as the 
man who was executed upon the charge of poisoning the Queen’s sad- 
dle! There is something so singularly ridiculous in this accusation, 
and the whole circumstances of his case are so curiously illustrative of 
the combined ignorance and injustice of the period, that we have long 
wished that it should be made the subject of a distinct and separate 
investigation. We turned with curiosity to Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
Calendar, and almost with an expectation that something more than 
the cause popularly assigned would have been found charged against 
this poor wretched being. Butisisnotso There the case stands just 
as it is handed down tous by tradition. The circumstances were brief- 
ly these. One Stanley, who had been in Spain, accused Squyer to the 
Council of a design to poison the Queen. The accusation was made 
“in general terms,”—but Squyer was arrested and examined. At first, 
no information could be obtained from him ; but being sent to the rack, 
during a four hours’ torture he mide a long confession. He was a man 
of low origin, and got his living first as a law-writer and afterwards as 
an under servant in the Queen’s stable at Greenwich. Unsettled in 
his life and habits, when Essex went upon his Spanish expedition Squyer 
volunteered to accompany him, and was taken prisoper by the Span- 
iards. At Seville he fell into the hands of the Inquisition,—and under 
the potent influences thus brought to bear upon him he renounced his 
Protestantism. On conversion to his new form of faith he became in- 
timate with one Walpoole, an English Jesuit, who, according to the 
suspicion, after having instructed him, not merely in Roman Catholic- 
ism, but also in the course of conduct which as a good Catholic he was 
desired to pursue on his return to England, procured him to be inclu- 
ded in an exchange of prisoners. On his arrival in England he resu- 
med his former way of life, and continued to be a hanger-on about the 


‘ stables of the Court until Essex’s expedition to the Azores, when he 








again volunteered. Shortly after bis second return to England Stan- 
ley’s accusation was brought against him. We will present the re- 
mainder of the alleged facts in the words of the indictment.— 


*« That Elward Squyer, late of London, yeoman, at Seville, in Spain, 
. . . « adhered to Philip. late King of Spain, then the Queen’s enemy, 
and to William Walpoole, clerk, the Queen’s traitor and public enemy, 
and other traitors, agents to Philip, King of Spain. Farthermore, that 
the King of Spain, 220d May, 39 Elizabeth, having prepared a great 
army and ficet for the invasion of the kingdom, and the Queen having, 
in Eogland, prepared a fleet and army to resist him, and having ap- 
pointed Robert, Ear! of Essex, commander-in-chief of the fleet and army, 
the said Squyer, at Seville, treated and had a discourse with Walpoole 
in what manner the Queen’s fleet might be best dispersed and destroyed, 
in order that the King of Spain might the more easily effect the con- 
quest of this realm: in which discourse Walpoole, on the behalf of the 
King of Spain, persuaded Squyer to undertake to poison the Queen; 
and then and there delivered to Squyer a poisonous confection contain- 
ed in a double bladder, wrapped with various wrappers of parchment 
and paper, to the intention that he, Squyer, should smear the pommel 
of the Queen’s saddle therewith when the Queen was about to ride, in 
order that she, putting her hand on the pommel, might be ned. 
Furthermore, that, after such discourse between Walpoole and Squyer, 
the latter did undertake the before mentioned poisoning ; and Wal 
on behalf of the King of Spain, and in order to complete their treasons, 
persuaded Squyer to repair to the Earl of Essex, then about to go to 
sea, for the purpose of poisoning him with a part of the before-mention- 
ed poison. Furthermore, that Squyer, on the said 22nd May, 39 Eliza- 
beth, treasonably received the Eucharist from Walpoole as tho means 
of encouraging him to fulfil his treasons, and of binding him to secresy ; 
and that Walpoole said to Squyer, in English, ‘that he (Squyer) was 
in a state of dammation if he did not perform it, —meaning thereby the 
poisoning of the Queen; ‘and that he must not fear death, although it 
might seem very imminent, for what availeth it a man to win the whole 
world and lose his own soul; and if he did but once doubt of the law- 
fulness or the merit of it, it was sufficient to cast. him headlong into 
hell, and seldom did that sin obtain pardon. One thing is necessary,’ 
meaning the poisoning of the Queen, ‘and if you prefer it before all 
others, | have my desire, and you shall be a glorious saint in heaven ;’ 
—and Walpoole then embraced Squyer, throwing his left arm about 
his neck, and making the sign of the cross on his head, saying, ‘ God 
bless thee, and give thee strength, my son, and be of good courage; I 
will pawn my soul for thine, and thou shalt have my prayers both dead 
and alive, and full pardon of all thy sins’ Furthermore, that Squyer, 
28th May, 39 Elizabeth, took his journey from Seville towards England : 
and, in order to fulfil his treasonable intentions, he, 8th July, 39 Eliza- 
beth, by many entreaties preferred to the Earl of Essex, obtained per- 
mission that he should embark in the same vessel with the said Earl. 
Furthermore, that Squyer, 11th July, 39 Elizabeth, understanding 
that the Queen was preparing to ride out, and that the Queen’s horse 
was saddled, &c., rubbed some of the before mentioned poison upon the 
pommel of the Queen’s saddle, exclaiming loudly at the same time, 
‘God save the Queen,’ for the purpose of better concealing his treasons. 
Furthermore, that when the Queen’s fleet was at sea, between ‘ Fyall’ 
and St. Michael's, Squyer, with a portion of the before-mentioned poi- 
sonous confection, rubbed the arms of the chair in which the Earl of 
Essex was accustomed to sit, in order to kill him by pvison, to the in- 
tent that the King of Spain might the better effect his invasion.” 


The only evidence seems to have been that of Squyer’s confession 
while under torture :—‘ ut ipse Squierus confessus est,” are the words 
of Camden. We learn from other sources that the Queen’s escape from 
this presumed effort of diabolical malice was regarded at the time as 
something almost miraculous. The learned counsel who stated the 
case shed tears at the bare contemplation of the risk to which Her Ma- 
jesty had been exposed. In vain Squyer repudiated his confession as 
the mere result of torture. The jury convicted him with readiness,— 
and all that the diligence of Stow could gather, or all that he thought 
proper to record, respecting such a mere matter-of-course transaction 
was, that ‘‘the 9th of November, Edward Squyer, of Greenwich, was 
arraigned at Westminster, and condemned of high treason, and on the 
13th was drawn from the Tower to Tyborne, and there hanged, bowel- 
led, and quartered ’—Walpoole afterwards published a pamphlet, in 
which he stated the nature of his acquaintance with Squyer and Stanley, 
—and of course utterly denied all knowledge of any design of poisoning 
saddle, arm.chair, the Queen, or anybody else. 

In all this there is a great deal which requires explanation. . The 
case, indeed, deserves much further inquiry than has ever been bestow- 
ed upon it by any of our historical writers. Whether Squyer was 
merely a poor frenzied fool, or one of the innumerable innocent victims 
of the application of torture, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
his trial was an admixture of the very extremes of ignorance and in- 
justice. The case is one which would reward any competent person 
who should make it the subject of a special investigation. Many doubts 
hang over it. Even the fact of his torture, although stated by several 
writers, is not quite certain. We do not find any warrant for its in- 
fliction among those printed by Mr. Jardine. 

The details of these shameless aud repeated cruelties become as tire- 
some as they are disgusting We will notice only one more of them, 
which is curious on account of the meanness of its despicable brutality. 
One Timothy Penredd—probably a lawyer's clerk, but described as a 
yeoman,—being desirous of procuring certain persons to be arrested, 
fabricated two writs of /atitat, and handed them over to a tailor in 
Holborn to be delivered to the sheriff for execution. Probably the 
fraud was palpable, for it is not alleged that any one was arrested. — 
Penredd fled, and secreted himself, but was captured. The false writs 
were pretended to be authenticated by something like an impression of 
aseal. Penredd was indicted for having “forged and counterfeited a 
certain seal of wood in two parts, with the effigies of the Queen on the 
one part and the royal arms on the other, in the likeness of the seal of 
the Queen in her Court, commonly called in English ‘ the Kinge’s Bench 
seale.’” Of course fhe was convicted,—and the judgment of the Court 
was— 

** That he should be put in the pillory upon two successive market- 
days in Cheapside, and on the first of such days he is to have one ear 
nailed to the pillory, and on the second day his other ear nailed to the 
pillory, and in such a manner that he, the said Timothy, should, by 
his own proper motion, be compelled to tear away his two ears from 
the pillory !” 

Our selection from this Calendar, and our comments on it, must, we 
think, have convinced every one of its very great historical importance. 
So far as we can judge, Sir Francis Palgrave has done his work in the 
way which might be anticipated from his long experience and his great 
historical knowledge. We trust he will republish the Calendar in & 
separate form, and in a way in which it will become generally known. 
In that shape it would be an invaluable contribution to both our legal 
and our general history, and would be found full of moral uses of the 
highest kind. If Sir Francis wants a motto for his title-page, let him 
borrow a passage from the great Florentine, thus rendered by I. C. 
Wright :— 

° O heavenly vengeance! how shouldst thou be feared 
By every one who reads what I unfold! 





THE CHAMP DE MARS, AT PARIS, 


ITS VARIED EXPERIENCES. 


Each political party, the moment it had attained power, has succes- 
sively summoned the population of the capital, and the delegates of ded 
partments, to rejoicings in the Champ de Mars. No matter what the 
cause was, it was sure to be celebrated with ‘* enthusiasm.” 

It was on this same Champ de Mars, the scene of the pageant which 
is closing as I write, that the /éce of the Confederation was celebrated. 
It was there that Louis XVI. and the delegates of France, the Assem- 
bly, and the National Guard took the oath to the Constitution, and 
called Heaven to witness that concord and fraternity between the re- 
generated citizens of France should last to the end of time; and 100,- 
000 men in arms, and four times the number of spectators, responde- 
with joyous shouts to that oath. On the morning of the 14th of July, 
1790, a vast multitude moved with songs of triumph from the spot where 
the Bastille only a year before frowned over the old city, but where 
even then scarce a stone of it was left ; music accompanied their march ; 
and countless banners, covered with patriotic inscriptions, waved in 
the breeze. Bridges of boats, where now the Pont de Jena spans the 
Seine, gave passage to the multitude which entered on the plain be- 
neath triumphal arches. Religion—for the Goddess of Reason had not 
yet desecrated Notre Dame—lent her sanction to that glorious deed ; 
and the young Prelate of Autun, Talleyrand de Perigord, with 600 
priests, celebrated mass in presence of the silent multitude; and La- 
fayette, dismounting from his superb white charger, laid, in the name 
of the National Guard of France, his sword on the altar to defend the 
Constitution to which all had sworn. 
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hour of wild enthusiasm, a mul- 
titude again flocked to the Champ de Mars—the “‘ Field of the Federa- 


One year and three days after that 


tion”—yet not to swear to a constitution, nor to pledge concord with 
each other, or fidelity to the Sovereign, but “ to dethrone the perjured 
King, and to make that day the last for all the friends of treason.” And 
the sun arose, bright as ever, and beheld two hostile bands—one, small 


umber, head issot ; the other, hideous in aspect, ferocious in 
pe ‘ ~ hee guided by Robespierre. The 


langusge rmidable in number, 
white c : = of Lafayette was also there. Banners, too, were lifted 
in the air, but not in triumph, and the cannon thundered, but not for 
rejoicing ’ ‘The flash was seen, and 100 patriots lay in the dust ; and 
the red flag was dragged that day in blood and mire along the “ Field 
on.” ; 
iets cacies of the 11th of November, 1798, the same multitude 
again thronged to the Champ de Mars, but to mock at the tortures of 


an aged man by whose bounty in days not long past thousands of them 
had been fed. The morning was dreary, and melted snow rained from 
the heavens. The old man was dragged along, bareheaded, barefoot, 


his hands bound behind his back, like the vilest of malefactors ; but 

serene to the last, and if trembling, only from cold but not from fear. 

The “ Field of Federation” was deemed too honourable for such a cri- 

minal; and the patriot of the Jeu de Paume, the philanthropist, the 

osopher, was immolated on a heap of filth by the river side, and his 
trunk flung on a dungbill. 

Fifteen years after Louis XVI. had sat beside the President of the 
Assembly to swear to the Constitution, a military pageant stil' more 
exciting had again for its theatre the Champ de Mars—now no more 
the “ Field of Federation ;” and another ruler sat nearly in the same 

where the King had received the allegiance ef the nation. The 
mpire had been procleimed ; and the Supreme Pontiff had quitted the 
Eternal City at the beck of a conqueror still in the fulness of his fame 
and the prime of manhood, to sanctify the act before the high altar of 
Notre Dame. Three days afterwards thousands crowded to the Champ 
de Mars to witness the distribution of the eagles that one year after 
waved over the field of Austerlitz. In the centre of the plain, in front 
of the Ecole Militaire, a throne was raised, on which the Emperor and 
Empress were seated. At a signal, the troops closed up in dense masses 
end the Emperor said, “* Soldiers, behold your standards! These eagles 
will serve as your rallying point; they will ever be where your Em- 
peror sha!] judge them necessary for the defence of his throne and his 


le.” : 
Pores years after—years of pride and of humiliation, of triumph 
and of ruin—the old “ Field of Federation’’ was again thronged with a 
multitude to witness a double ceremony—the promulgation of the Acte 
Additionel, and the distribution of the eagles to the army. A cardinal, 
two archbishops, and many prelates presided over the religious part of 
the ceremony. The marshals, the generals, the great functionaries of 
the Empire, attended with their retinues. 400,000 electors, delegates 
from all the regiments of the army, 30,000 National Guards, and 200,- 
000 spectators were on the spot. The oath was taken to the new Con- 
stitution, and once more was heard the roll of drums, the flourish of 
trumpets, and the roar of cannon. The Emperor looked gloomy, and 
the people discontented, but when the moment came for the distribution 
of the. eagles, the heart of the warrior warmed ; his eyes lighted, and 
he felt he was himself again. Yet the Champ de Mai was a failure—a 
piece manquée. It was soon followed by a bloody tragedy 
On the 22ad of May 1848, crowds again assembled in the Champ de 
Mars, to celebrate ** the feast of concord.” They rent the very heavens 
with shouts of ‘“‘ Vive la République!” ‘ Vive la République Demo- 
cratique !” ‘* Vive l’Assemblé Nationale!’ They also pledged each 
other to ‘‘eternal concord and love,” and oneshort month after the streets 
of Paris ran with blood during three days! Where now are the Kings, 
the conquerors, the founders of the new Republic, the National Assem- 


bly? 





HYPATIA. 
CHAPTER X—THE INTERVIEW. 


Philammon was aroused from his slumber at sunrise the next morn- 
ing by the attendants who came in to sweep out the lecture-rooms, and 
wandered, disconsolately enough, up and down the street ; longing for, 
and yet dreading the three weary hours to be over which must pass 
bofore he would be admitted to Hypatia. But he had tasted no food 
since noon the day before; he had had but three hours’ sleep the pre 
vious night, and had been working, running and fighting for two whole 
days without a moment’s peace of body or mind. Sick with hunger and 
fatigue, and aching from head to foot with his hard night’s rest on the 
granite flags, he felt as unable as man could well do, to collect his 
thoughts or brace his nerves for the — interview. How to get 
food he could not guess ; but having two hands, he might at least earn 
a coin by carrying a load ; so he went down to the Esplanade, in search 
of work. Ofthat, alas, there was none. So he sat down upon aed ga 
rapet of the quay, and watched the shoals of sardines which played in 
and out over the marble steps below, and wondered at the strange 
crabs and sea-locusts which crawled up and down the face of the ma- 
sonry, a few feet below the surface, scrambling for bits of offal, and 
making occasional fruitless dashes at the nimble little silver arrows 
which played round them. And at last his whole soul, too tired to 
think of anything else, became absorbed in a mighty struggle between 
two great crabs, who held on stoutly, each by a claw, to his respective 
bunch of seaweed, while with the others they tugged, one at the head 
and the other at the tail, of a dead fish Which wouldconquer?.... 
Ay, which? And for five minutes Philammon was alone in the world 
with the two struggling heroes..... Might not they be emblematic ? 
Might not the upper one typify Cyril ?—the lower one Hypatia ’—and 
the dead fish between, himself? . . . . But at last the dead lock was 
suddenly ended—the fish parted in the middle, and the typical Hypatia 
and Cyril, losing hold of their respective sea-weeds by the jerk, tum- 
bled down, each with its half fish, and vanished head over heels into 
the blue depths in so undignified a manner, that Philammon burst into 

out of laughter. : 
* What's the jok ?” asked a well-known voice behind him, and a hand 
patted him familiarly on the back. He looked round, and saw the little 
porter, his head crowned with a full basket of figs, grapes, and watermel- 
ons, on which the poor youth cast a longingeye ‘Well, my young friend, 
and why are not you at church? Look at all the saints pouring into 
the Ceesareum there behind you.” . ; 

Philammon avswered sulkily enough something inarticulate. 

“Ho, ho! Quarrelled with the successor of the apostles already ? 
Has my prophecy come true, and the strong meat of pious riot and 
plunder proved too highly spiced for your young palate. Eh ?” 

Poor Philammon! Angry with himself for feeling that the porter 
was right ; shrinking fro. the notion of exposing the failings of his 
feliow Christians; and still more, from making such a jackanapes his 
confidant; and yet yearning in his loneliness to open his heart to some 
one, he Swed j out, hint by hint, word by word, the events of the past 
evening ; and finished by a request to be put in the way of earning his 


breakfast. 4 
«Earning your breakfast? Shall the favourite of the gods—shall 
the steno ypatia earn his breakfast, while I have an obol to share 


with him. Base thought! Youth! I have wronged you. Unphiloso- 
hically I allowed, yesterday morning, envy to ruffle the ocean of my 
tellect. We are now friends and brothers, in hatred to the monastic 
tribe.” 
«I do not hate them, I tell you,” said Philammon. “ But these Nit- 
rian savages” 
“Are the perfect examples of monkers, and you hate them; and 
therefore all greaters containing the less, you hate all less monastic 
monks—I have not heard logic lectures in vain. Now, up! The sea 
wooes our dusty limbs; Nereids and Tritons, chatging no cruel coin, 
call us to Nature’s baths. At home a mighty sheat-fish smokes upon 
the festive board; beer crowns the horn, and onions deck the dish ; 
come then, my guest and brother”’ 
Philammon swallowed certain scruples about becoming the guest of 
a heathen, seeing that otherwise there seemed no chance of having any- 
thing else to swallow ; and after a refreshing plunge in the sea, followed 
the hospitable little fellow to Hypatia’s door, where he dropped his 
daily load of fruit, and then into a narrow by-street, where in the 
ground floor of a huge block of lodgings, with a common staircase, 
swarming with children, cats, and chickens, he was ushered by his host 
into a little room, where the savoury smell of broiling fish revived 
Philammon’s heart. 
«Judith! Judith! where lingerest thou? Marble of Pentelicus! 
Foam flake of the wine-dark main! Lily of the Mareotic lake !—You 
accursed black Andromeda, if you don’t bring the breakfast this mo- 
ment, I'll cut youintwo!” —~ 
sh inner door opened, and in bustled, trembling, her hands full of 
dishes, a tall lithe negress, dressed in true negro fashion, in a snow- 
white cotton shift, a scarlet cotton petticoat, anda bright yellow turban 





of the same, making a light in that dark place which would have served | 


as a land-mark a mile off. She put the dishes down, and the porter 
majestically waved Philammon “4 stool, while she retreated, an stood 
humbly waiting on her lord and master, who did not deign to introduce 
to his guest the black beauty which composed his whole seraglio..... 
But, indeed, such an act of courtesy would have been needless, for the 
first morsel of fish was hardly safe in poor Philammon’s mouth, when 
the negress rushed upon him, caught him by the head, and covered him 
with rapturous kisses. 


and a leek in the other, while Philammon, scarcely less scandalized, 
jumped up too, and shook himself free of the lady, who, finding it im- 
possible to vent her feelings further on his head, instantly changed 
her tacties, and wallowing on the floor, began frantically kissing his 
feet. 

“What is this? Before my face! Up, shameless baggage, or thou 
diest the death!’ and the porter pulled her up upon her knees. 

“It is the monk! the young man [ told you of, who saved me from the 
Jews the other night! What good angel sent him here that I might 
thank him ?” cried the poor creature, while the tears ran down her black 
shining face. ; 

«T am that good angel,” said the proter, with a look of intense self. 
satisfaction. ‘* Rise, daughter of Erebus; thou art pardoned, being 
but a female. What says the poet? 

Woman is passion’s slave, while rightful lord 
O’er her and passion, rules the nobler mete. 


Youth! to my arms! Truly say the philosophers, that the universe is 
magical, and in itself and by mysterious sympathies links like to like. 
The prophetic instinct of thy future benefits towards me drew me to 
thee as by an invisible warp, hawser, or chain cable, from the moment 
I beheld thee. Thou wert a kindred spirit, my brother, though thou 
knewest it not. Therefore I do not praise thee—no, nor thank thee in 
the least, though thou hast preserved for me the one palm which sha 
dows my weary steps—the single lotus flower (in this case black, not 
white) which blooms for me above the mudstained ocean. wastes of the 
Hylic Borboros. That which thou hast done, thou hast done by instinct 
—by divine complusion—-thou couldst no more help it than thou canst 
help eating that fish ; and art no more to be praised for it.” 

“Thank you,” said Philammon. , ‘ 

“Comprehend me. Our theory in the schools for such cases is this 
-—has been so at least for the last six months—similar particles, from 
one original source, exist in you and me. Similar causes produce sim. 
ilar effects; our attractions, antipathies, impulses, are therefore, in 
similar circumstances, absolutely the same; and therefore, you did the 
other night—exactly what I should have done in your case ” ; 

Philammon thought the latter part of the theory open to question, 
but he had by no means stopped eating when he rose, and his mouth 
was much to full of fish to argue 

** And therefore,” continued the little man, “* we are to consider our- 
selves henceforth as one soul in two bodies. You may have the best of 
the corporeal part of the division. . . . yet it is the soul which makes 
the person. You may trust me, I shall notdisdain my brotherhood. If 
any one insults you henceforth, you have but t» call for me; and, if I 
be within hearing, why, by this right arm - 

And he attempted a pat on Philammon’s head, which, as there was 
a head and shoulders difference between them, might on the whole have 
been considered, from a theatric point of view, asa failure. Whereon 
the little man seized the calabash of beer, and filling therewith a cow’s. 
horn, his thumb on the small end, raised it high in air. 

‘*To the Tenth Muse, and ta your interview with her!” 

And removing his thumb, he sent a steady jet into his mouth, and 
having drained the horn without drawing breath, licked his lips, hand- 
ed it to Philammon, and flew ravenously upon the fish and onions. 

Philammon, to whom the whole was supremely absurd, bad no invo- 
cation to make, but one which he felt too sacred for his present temper 
of mind, so he attempted to imitate the little man’s feat, and, of course, 
poured the beer into his eyes, and up his nose, and into his bosom, and 
finally choked himself black in the face, while his host observed 
smilingly— 

** Aha? rustic? unacquainted with the ancient and classical customs 
preserved in this centre of civilization by the descendants of Alexan. 
der’s heroes. Judith! clear the table. Now to the sanctuary of the 
Muses!” 

Philammon rose, and finished his meal by a monkish grace. 
tle and reverend ‘‘ Amen”’ rose from the other end of theroom. It was 
the negress. She saw him look up at her, dropped her eyes modestly, 
and bustled away with the remnants, while Philammon and his host 
started for Hypatia’s lecture room. 





A gen- 








** Your wife is a Christian ?” asked he, when they were outside the 
oor. 

** Ahem———! The barbaric mind is prone to superstition. Yet 
she is, being but 2 woman and a negress, a good soul, and thrifty 
though requiring, like all lower animals, occasional chastisement, I 
married her on philosophic grounds. A wife was necessary to me, for 
several reasons: but mindful that the philosopher should subjugate the 
material appetite, and rise above the swinish desires of the flesh, even 
when his nature requires him to satisfy them, I purposed to make 
pleasure as unpleasant as possible. I had the choice of several cripples 
—their parents of ancient Macedonian family, like myself, were by no 
means atlverse: but I required a house keeper, with whose duties the 
want of an arm ora leg might have interfered.” 

** Why did you not marry a scold? asked Philammon. 

‘*Pertinently observed. And, indeed, the example of Socrates rose 
luminous more than once before my imagination. But philosophic 
calm, my dear youth, and the peaceful contemplation of the ineffable ? 
I could not relinquish these luxuries. So having, by the bounty of Hy- 
patia and her pupils, saved a small sum, [ went out, bought me a ne- 
gress, and hired six rooms in the block we have just left, where I let 
lodgings to young students of the Divine Philosophy.” 

‘* Have you any lodgers now ?” 

‘** Ahem! Certain rooms are occupied by a lady of rank. The philo- 
sopher will, above all things, abstain from babbling. To bridle the 
tonge, is to But there is a closet at your service ; and for the 
hall of reception, which you have just left—are you not a kindred and 
peperee? spark? We can combine our meals as our souls are already 
united.” 

Philammon thanked him heartily for the offer, though he shrank 
from accepting it ; and in ten minutes more found himself at the door of 
the very house which he had been watching the night before. It was 
she, then, whom he had seen! . . . . He was handed over by a black 
porter to a smart slave girl, who guided him up through cloisters and 
corridors to the large library, where five or six young men were sitting 
busily engaged, under Theon’s superintendence, in copying manuscripts 
and drawing geometric diagrams. 

Philammon gazed curiously at these symbols of a science unknown 
to him, and wondered whether the day would ever come when he too 
would understand their mysteries ; but his eyes fell again as he saw the 
youth staring at his ragged sheep skin and matted locks with undis- 
guised contempt. He could hardly collect himself enough to obey the 
summons of the venerable old man, as he beckoned him silently out of 
the room, and led him, with tae titters of the young students ringing 
in his ears. through the door by which he had entered, and along a 
gallery, till he stopped and knocked humbly at the door. ... She must 
be within! .. ..Now!.... Atlast!.... His knees knocked 
together under him. His heart sank and sank into abysses. Poor 





wretch! ... . He was half minded once to escape and dash into the 
street. . . . but was it not his one hope, his one object? .... . But 
why did not that old man speak? If he would but have said something 


... . If he would have only looked cross, contemptuous... . But 
with the same impassive gravity as of a man upon a business in which 
he had no voice, and wished it to be understood that he had none, the 
old man silently opened the door, and Philammon followed There 
she was! Looking more glorious than ever; more than when glowing 
with the enthusiasm of her own eloquence; more than when transfi. 
gured last night in golden tresses and glittering moon-beams There 
she sat, without moving a finger, as the twoentered. She greeted her 
father with a smile, which made up for all her seeming want of cour- 
tesy to him, and then fixed her large grey eyes full on Philammon. 

** Here is the youth, my daughter, It was your wish, you know; and 
I always believe that you know best—” 

Another smile put an end to the speech, and the old man retreated 
humbly toward another door, w:th a somewhat anxious visage, and then 
lingering and looking back, bis hand upon the latch. 

“If you require any one, you know, you have only to call—we shall 
be all in the library.” 

Another smile; and the old man disappeared, leaving the two alone. 

Philammon stood trembling, choking, his eyes fixed on the floor. 
Where were all the fine things he had conned over for the occasion ? 
He dared not look up at that face, lest it should drive them out of his 
head. And yet the more he kept his eyes turned from the face, the 





Up jumped the little man with a yell, brandishing a knife in one hand it 





——— 


more he was conscious of it, conscious that it was watching him; and 
the more all the fine words were, by that very knowledge, driven out 


of his head... . . When would she speak? Perhaps she wished him 
to speak first. It was her duty to begin; for she had sent for him. . , . 
But still she kept silence, and sat scanning him intently from head to 
foot, herself as motionless as a statue ; her hands folded together before 
her, over the manuscript which lay upon her knee. If there was g 
blush on her cheek at her own daring, his eyes swam too much to notice 


When would the intolerable suspense end? She was, perhaps, ag 
unwilling to speak as he, But some one must strike the first blow ; 
and, as; often happens, the weaker party, impelled by sheer fear. 
struck it, and broke the silence in a tone half indignant, half apolo- 
etic— 

t You sent for me hither!’ 

“I did. It seemed to me, as I watched you during my lecture, both 
before and after you were rude enough to interrupt me, that your 
offence was one of mere youthful ignorance. It seemed to me that your 
countenance bespoke a nobler nature than that which the gods are 
usually pleased to bestow upon monks. That I may now ascertain 
whether or not my surmises were correct, I ask you for what purpose 
are you come hither?” 

Philammon hailed the question as a godsend —Now for his message; 
And yet he faltered, as he answered with a desperate effort :—** To re. 
buke you for your sins.” 

‘* My sins? What sins ?” she asked, as she looked up with a Stately, 
slow surprise in those large grey eyes, before which his own glance 
sank abasbed, he knew not why. 

What sins’—He knew not. Did she look like a Messalina? But was 
she not a heathen and a sorceress ?—and yet he blushed and stammered, 
and hung down his head, as, shrinking at the sound of his own words, 
he replied : 

‘* The foul sorceries—and profligacy worse than sorceries, in which 
they say”—He could get no farther: for he looked be i again, and saw 
an awful quiet smile upon that face. His words had raised no blush 
upon the marble cheek. 

‘*They say! The bigots and slanderers; wild beasts of the desert, 
and fanatic intriguers, who, in the words of Him they call heir mas- 
ter, compass heaven and earth to make one proselyte, and/Avhen they 
have found him, make him twofold more the child of hell than them- 
selves. Go—I forgive you—you are young, and know not yet the 
mystery of the world. Science willteach you some day that the out- 
ward frame is the sacrament of the soul’s inward beauty. Such asoul 
I had fancied your face expressed; but [ was mistaken. Foul hearts 
alone harbour such foul suspicions, and fancy others to be, what they 
know they might become themselves. Go! Do I look like—? The very 
tapering of these fingers, if thou couldst read their symbolism, would 
give your dream the lie.” And she flashed full on him, like sun-rays 
from a mirror, the full radiance of her glorious countenance. 

Alas, poor Philammon! where were thy eloquent arguments, thy 
orthodox theories then? Proudly he struggled with his own man’s 
heart of flesh, and tried to turn his eyes away; the magnet might as 
well struggle to escape from the spell of the north. In a moment, he 
knew not how, utter shame, remorse, longing for forgiveness, swept 
over him, and crushed him down; and he found himself on his knees 
before her, in abject and broken syllables entreating pardon. 

‘*‘Go—I forgive you. But know before thou goest, that the celestial 
milk which fell from Here’s bosom, bleaching the plant which it touched 
to everlasting whiteness, was not more taintless than the soul of 
Theon’s daughter.” 

He looked up in her face as he knelt before her. Unerring instinct 
told him that her words were true. He was a monk—accustomed to be- 
lieve animal sin to be the deadliest and worst of all sins—indeed, 
‘**the great offence” itself, beside which all others were comparatively 
venial—where there was physical purity must not all other virtues 
follow in its wake? All other failings were invisible under the daz- 
zling veil of that great loveliness—and in his self-abasement he went 
on— 

**Oh, do not spurn me! Do not drive me away! I have neither 
friend, home, nor teacher. I fled last night from the men of my own 
faith, maddened by bitter insult and injustice—disappointed and dis- 
gusted with their ferocity, narrowness, ignorance ——I dare not, I 
cannot, I will not return to the obscurity and the dulness of a Thebaid 
Laura. I have a thousand doubts to solve, a thousand questions to 
ask, about that great ancient world of which I know nothing—of whose 
mysteries, they say, you alone possess the key! Iam a Christian; 
but I thirst for knowledge. .... I do not gotenine to believe you—I 
do net promise to obey you; but let me hear! Teach me what 





you know, that I may compare it with what I know. . o Af 
ness, (and he shuddered as he spoke the words) “I do know any- 
thing !” 

“Have you forgotten the epithets which you used to me just now?” 

‘*No, no! But do you forget them; they were put into my mouth. 
I—I did not believe them when I said them It was agony te me; but 
I did it, as [ thought, for your sake—to save you. Oh, say that I may 
come and hear you again! Only froma distance—in the very furthest 
corner of your lecture-room. I will be silent; you shall never see me. 
But your words yesterday awoke in me—no, not doubts; but still I 
must, [ must hear more, or be as miserable and homeless inwardly as 
I am in my outward circumstances!” And he looked up imploringly 
for consent. 

** Rise. This passion and that attitude are fitting neither for you nor 
me,” 

And as Philammon rose, she rose also, went into the library to her 
father, and in a few minutes returned with him. 

“Come with me, young man,” said he, laying his hand kindly enough 
on Philammon’s shoulder... .. ** The rest of this matter you and [ 
can settle; and Philammon followed him, not daring to look back at 
Hypatia, while the whole room swam before his eyes. 

‘So, so,” I hear you have been saying rude things to my daughter, 
‘“‘ Well, she has forgiven you ‘i 

‘Has she?” asked the young monk, with an eager start. 

** Ah! you may well look astonished. But I forgive you, too. It is 
lucky for you, however, that I did not hear you, or else, old man as I 
am, I can’t say what I might not havedone Ah, you little know, you 
little know what she is!’—1int the old pedant’s eyes kindled with 
loving pride—** May the gods give you some day such a daughter !— 
that is, if you learn to deserve it—as virtuous as she is wise, as wise 
as she is beautiful. Truly, they have repaid me for my labours in their 
service. Look, young man! little as you merit it, here isa pledge of 
your forgiveness, such as the richest and noblest in Alexandria are glad 
to purchase with many an ounce of gold—a ticket of free admission to 
all her lectures henceforth! Now go; you have been favoured beyond 
your deserts, and should learn that the philosopher can practice what 
the Christian only preaches, and return good for evil.” And he pat 
into Philammon’s hand a slip of paper, and bid one of the secretaries 
show him to the outer door. 

The youths looked up at him from their writing as he passed, with 
faces of surprise and awe, and evidently thinking no more about the 
absurdity of his sheep-skin and his tanned complexion; and he went 
out with a stunned, confused feeling, as of one who, by a desperate leap, 
has plunged into a new world. He tried to feel content ; but he dare 
not. All before him was anxiety, uncertainty. He had cut himself 
adrift ; he was on the great stream. Whither would it lead him? Well 
—was it not the great stream? Had not all mankind, for all the ages, 
been floating on it? Or, was it but a desert river, dwindling away 
beneath the fiery sun, destined to lose itself a few miles on, among the 
arid sands? Were Arsenius, and the faith of his childhood right ? And 
was the Old World coming speedily to its death-throc, andthe kingdom 
of God at hand? Or, was Cyril right, and the Church Catholic appointed 
to ’spread, and conquer, and destroy, and rebuild, till the kingdoms 
of this world had become the kingdoms of God and of his Christ ? If so 
—what use in this old knowledge which he craved? And yet, if the 
day of the destruction of all things were at hand, and the times 
destined to become worse and not better, till the end—how could that 
. (hae 
‘*What news?” asked the little porter, who had been waiting for 
him at the door all the while. ‘* What news, oh favourite of the 
ods !” 

“*I will lodge with you, and labour with you. 
present. I am—I am”’—— 
‘Those who descended into the cave of Trophonius, and beheld the 
unspeakable remained astonished for three days, my young friend 
—and so will you!” And they went forth together to earn their 
bread. 
But what is Hypatia doing all this while, upon that cloudy Olympus, 
where she sits enshrined far above the noise and struggle of man an 
his work-day world? 
She is sitting again, with her manuscript open before her: but she 
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« Beautiful as Antinous .. . . ratheras the young Phoebus himself, 
fresh glowing from the slaughterof the Python. Why should not he, 
too, become a slayer of Pythons, and loathsome monsters, bred from the 
mud of sense and matter ? So bold and earnest—I can forgive him those 
words for the very fact of his having dared, here in my father’s house, 
to say them te me..... And yet, so tender, so open to repentance, 
and noble shame !—That is no plebeian by birth ; patrician blood surely 
flows in those veins ; it shows out in every attitnde, every tone, every 
motion of the hand and lip. He cannot be one ofthe herd. Who ever 
knew one of them crave after knowledge for its own sake’? .... And 
I have longed so for one real pupi!! [ have longed so to find one such 
man, among th» effeminate selfish triflers who pretend to listen to me. 
I thought I had found one—-and the moment that [ had lost him, behold, 
I find another; and that a fresher, purer, simpler nature than ever 
Raphael's was at its best. By all the laws of physiogaomy, by all the 
symbolism of gesture and voice, and complexion, by the instinct of my 
own heart, that young monk might be the instrument, the ready, vali- 
ant, obedient instrument for carrying out all my dreams. I I could 
but train him into a Longinus, I could dare to play the part of a Zen- 
obia, with him as counsellor... .. And for my Olenatus—Orestes ? 
Horrible !” 

She covered her face with her hand a minute —‘* No!” she said, 
dashing away the tears—‘‘ That—and anything—and everything, for 
the cause of Philosophy and the gods !” 





A LONDON NEWSPAPER IN 1667. 


Ina recent number of this Journal (14th February), some particulars 
were given relating to a newspaper of a hundred years ago; and the 
contrast—sufficiently strong—was shown between the intant press of 
that time and its developed form in our own. We propose now to make 
research a century earlier, and to show in what condition the ‘‘ fourth 
estate of the realm” appeared in the early part of Charles II.’s reign. 
Surely that great power was then in its very infancy and weakness; 
and if the subject entered into our plan, it would be both instructive 
and entertaining to trace its growth in this country from the small be- 
ginning now before us. 

We have on our table some numbers of the London Gazette of 1667 
to 1681; and, so far as we know, this newspaper was the only source 
of information to the people of public and passing events. In tbe Ve- 
netian territory, that republic issued its gazette so early as 1536. In 
the days of our own Civil Wars, when matters of the last importance 
were continually arising, the English newspaper commenced, each 
party having one such organ. Under Cromwell, a more regular journal 
was published in 1652; but it was not until Queen Anne's reign that 
the Daily Courant appeared each morning, and pioneered that enor 
mous power of our own day which disseminates perhaps 80,000,000 
newspapers anoually throughout the country. 

It would be curious to compare the London Gazette of 1667 with the 
Times of 1852. In form, itis slightly larger than one leaf of this Jour- 
nal; but in type, and in appearance. it is quite equal to the newspapers 
of a hundred years later. It is published ** by authority,” and contains 
pithy paragraphs, void of detail and without comment, under the head - 
ings of the different places whence the news is brought—the first and 
the last paragraphs being devoted to ‘* home news,” the latter dating 
usually from Whitehall, and supplying the place of the Court Circular. 
The first number was probably issued shortly after the Restoration, as 
our earliest date is No. 236, from Thursday, 17th February, to Monday, 
20th February 1667. We purpose making some extracts from these 
veracious records as they arise; and first, let us view in familiar guise 
a historical character, better known to us by heading chargesof cavalry 
at Naseby—a daring cavalier, a valiant soldier; though now we see 
him en déshabille, and oaly as Prince Rupert, who, poor gentleman, has 
lost his pet dog! ‘* Lost,” says tne advertisemennt—* lost on Friday 
last, about noon, a light fallow coloured greyhound, with a sore under 
her jaw, and a scar on her side; whoever shall give notice of her at 
Prince Rupert’s apartment in Whitehall, shall be «ell rewarded for 
their pains ” The next month, we find the prince assisting at a launch. 
‘* This day (2 March), was happily launched at Deptford, in presence of 
his majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Rupert, and many persons of 
the court, a very large and well built ship, which is to carry 106 great 
guns, and is like to prove a ship of great force and excellent service, 
called Charles the Second.” 

A little later, we find an account of the visit of ‘* Madam,” Duchess 
of Orleans, and sister to Charles I[. Her reception, her return, and 
her death, follow quickly one upon another; so sudden, indeed, was 
her decease that her death wis not, says history, without suspicion of 
poison. ** Dover, May 21, 1670 —The 15 inst., about 6 in the morning, 
arrived here Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Orleans, attended 
among other persons of quality, by the Mareshal de Plessis Praslin ; 
her brother, the Bishop of Tournay ; Madame de Plessis, the mare 
shals son’s lady; and the Countess of Grammont; having the day 
before, at about the same hour, embarked with her tra’n upon the men 
of-war and several yachts under the command of the Earl of Sandwich, 
vice-admiral of England, &c. 

‘* The same evening, the court was entertained with a comedy, acted 
by his Royal Highnesses servants, who attend here for their diver- 
sion.”’ 

** Yesterday was acted, by the said servants, another comedy, in the 
midst whereof Madam, and the rest of the ladies were entertained with 
an excellent banquet.” 

In the notice of 5th June, Madam embarked on her return to France. 
On the 20ta, she and the duke arrive at Paris ; aud on the 25th go to 
“St. Clou” The following is the official notice of her death :— 

‘*WHITEHALL —This day arrived an express from Mr. Montague, 
His Majesty's ambassader at Paris, with the sad news of the death of 
Madam, His Majesty's only sister, to the enfinite grief and affliction of 
their Maiestys’ and Royal Highnesses, as well for the greatness of this 
loss as for the suddenness of it. She dyed at St. Clou about 
4 of the clock on Munday morning, of a sudden and violent distemper, 
which had seiz d her at 5 of the evening before, and was by her phy- 
sician taken for a kind of bilious colic.” 

Confining ourselves to home news, there appears an edict from White- 
hall, commanding the Duke of York’s (James IL) absence. ‘* WuirE- 
HALL, 3 Mar 1678.—His Majesty, having thought fit to command the 
Dake to absent himself, his Royal Highness and the Duchess took leave 
of their majestys, and embarked this morning, intending to pass into 
Holland.” But three years afterwards, he must have stood better with 
the city, for in 1681 we find the lord mayor and court of aldermen 
offering a reward of £500 for the discovery of the person who offered an 
indignity to the picture of his Royal Highness in the Guildhall, to 
shew their deep resentment at that ‘* insolent and villainous act.” 

The many allusions to Algerines and pirates of all kinds, and the 
audacity which seems to mark their acts, are good evidence of the 
inefficient state of our navy in King Charles’s reign. Witness the fol- 
lowing extract. ‘‘ Lyme, 4pril 21, 1679 —Yesterday, a small vessel 
called the William and Sarah, bound for Holland from Morlaix, put 
in here to avoid two Turks men-of-war, as he very much suspects them 
to be, because he saw them chase a small vessell, who likewise escaped 
them. It is reported that some of these pyrats have been as high as 
the Isle of Wight, and that Sir Robert Robinson met with five of them, 
whom he chased ioto Brest.” There are many accounts of the pirates 
of Sully (Salee), and an account of an engagement with one of them by 
an old collier, called the Lisborne Merchant, on her voyage from Lon- 
don to Lisbon. The description is almost as formidable as Falstaff’s 
With his men of buckram, and we should have liked a little confirma- 
tory evidence beyond the narrator’s. All our naval feelings of British 
Supremacy on the water would be gratified by the gallant conduct of 

our trading captain. 

“He had the fortune,” the account declares, ‘ to be set upon by the 
admiral of the 4rgur, of 60 guns, and his consort of 40 guns, the former 
With 700 men, aad the latter with 500 men. The admiral immediately 
boarded the poor merchant, who had only 25 men and 16 guns, clapping 
on as many men as they thought sufficient to have mastered her. But 
the Eaglish entertained them with so much courage, that they in little 
time cleared the ship, forcing all the Turks overboard, with little loss 

esides that of the master of the ship, one seaman, a young man who 
Was knockt on the head.” The Turk repeated his attack, and boarded 
the merchant; the ‘‘ dispute” continues for about three glasses — the 

Miral assaults them the third time, but his men are go terrified, that 

only * seaven” durst adventure on board, whereof six were killed, and 

the other taken prisoner. ‘This done, the Turks left her to pursue 
er course, wearing very eminent marks of that encounter.” 

b We are ata loss what to make of this report from Dublin ; but per- 

in some more learned authority can explain it: * Dublin April 9, 

S79 —This morning the Lord Lieutenant signed a warrant for the 


Pardon of Lawry, a Scotch man, minister in the county of Fermanagh, 
and his five servants, for killing five notorious Tories in that countrey, 
wounding two others to death, as it is believed, and takeing the eighth. 

© parson killed three of them with his own hand; and while another of 


the Tories was going to draw the trigger of his gun to shoot him, his hand 
was cut off by one of the parson’s servants.” Here, again, is a singu- 
lar anouncement to be published “by authority.” ‘ A warm report 
having been spred about of some unusual effects of witchcraft in the 
province of Daleicarly, near the best copper mines in Suedeland, it is 
snid several persons are sent to make an enquiry in to the matter of 
fact, with power to proceed to the punishment of such persons as shall 
be found guilty ” In another number, there has been an inquiry among 
the Jews in Germany, who were supposed to have sacrificed young 
children in their ceremonies. 

The slow growth of the newspaper press from these times is very re- 
markable. Even so late as sixty years since, a London paper was & 
very meagre and timid affair. Before us lies a copy of the Times of 
1797, insignificant in size and appearance. The small modicum of news 
is entirely foreign: no brilliant leaders, models of composition—no 
fearless correction of abuse or withering sarcasm of folly. The parlia- 
mentary deba‘es are merely alluded to as with permission, and the 
simple propositions said to be advanced and seconded, disputed and 
pas How strange is the comparison suggested with the present 
aspect of the Times, or indeed any of the London daylies! We live in 
an age of wonders, and not the least of these is the well-written, well- 
filled, and capacious mined newspapers.—Chambers’ Journal. 





REVIVAL OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 


Personal communications, it is well known, have lately taken place 
between the Czar Nicholas and the Sovereigns of Austria and Prussia ; 
and it has been generally surmised that the future policy of the three 
Powers, with reference to France, formed the main ob ject of considera- 
tion. One of the able correspondents of the Times thus comments on 
and sums up the contents of the “‘ notes” which have been inter- 
changed. 


‘* Considering matters at the point to which they have now arrived 
in France, it is admitted that Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is in- 
vested with supreme power, and has been so since the 10th December, 
1848, by the fact of his election, and still more since the 20th December, 
1851; and it is in that fact that a certain infraction of the letter of trea- 
ties is perceived—lIst, of the treaty of the 11th of April, 1814, in virtue 
ot which the Emperor Napoleon renounced for himself, his successors 
and descendants, as for each member of his family, all rights of sove- 
reignty and domination, as well over the French empire and the king- 
dom of Italy as over any other country ; 2nd, of the treaty of the 20th 
November, 1815 in virtue of which Austria, Great Britain, Prussia 
and Russia, pledged themselves to maintain, in full vigour, the perpe- 
tual exclusion of the members of the Bonaparte family from supreme 
power in France. If that infraction was tolerated in 1848 (such is the 
argument of the cabiuets), the reason is that the powers were occupied 
with their own affairs; that the treaties were called into question in 
Germany itself; and that Europe was then in a situation of peril and 
uncertainty, into the midst of which the Presidency of Prince Louis 
Napoleon glided almost without being noticed. 

‘* The Presidency of 1848, in fact, covered, and, as it were, protected 
that of 1851; and there existed no good reason for the powers to be 
more scrupulous or more exacting in 1851 than in 1848. Besides, each 
was, after all, but a government de facfo of a provisional nature, not 
even for life, and which has not the pretension to be anything else than 
temporary, and the existence of which may be considered, in the inte- 
rest of peace, as a simple accident which does not in the slightest de- 
gree affect principles. 

‘* But, if the actual President of the Republic became Emperor—if 
he became so by means of universal suffrage, the question is put, how 
ought the new government to be considered, and how ought it to consider 
tself? If such achange were merely nominal ; if things remained funda. 
mentally as they are; if the Chief of the Republic, instead of bearing the 
title of President, bore that of Emperor—if, in fact, a mere change of de- 
coration took place—from mere personal satisfaction, or amour propre, 
—perhaps the Empéreur a vie would be considered by the powers, and 
treated in the same manner as the President, and there would be no 
change in diplomatic relations. There would, in fact, be so slight 
a difference between the Emperor and the President, that the powers 
would judge that the maintenance of peace was, after all, worth the 
sacrifice of recognition. 

‘*The powers would, however, act in quite a different manner if 
Prince Louis Napoleon should, when Emperor, pretend to be the heir of 
his uncle, and as such, to transmit the imperial d. gnity and power to 
his heirs or successors. If, in a word, he claimed to continue or 
found a new dynasty—for by doing so he would substitute right for 
fact—he would transform his government de facto into a govern 
ment de jure ; and this is (as the notes specify) precisely what Eu- 
rope will not permit—what it will not accept. In the diplomatic cor- 
rospondence [ allude to, the particular question just touched on is dis- 


—— 


with the President, become emperor for life, the same diplomatic rela- 
tions they now hold with him as President of the French Republic. 
The powers would not go beyond that; and if there arose a question of 
hereditary emperor, of an empire transmissible, or of a dynastic 
right of any kind, the powers would certaialy refuse to recognise the 
new government ; they woald protest pst the assumption of a right ; 
and such protest they would make, not only in their own interest, but 
for the sake of France herself; finally, they would declare that the 
retension of establishing hereditary power in the person of Prince 
ouis Napoleon Bonaparte was contrary to the fundamental principles 
of public law, to the interest and dignity of sovereign houses, and te 
oe letter and spirit of the treaties which are in vigor at this day in 

urope 
** Independently of opposition on these public grounds, the notes re- 
fer, in support of such @ view of the case, to a final consideration, which 
is entirely personal to Prince Louis Napoleon, which has its origin in 
@ circumstance of rather a singular nature, though it is, I believe, very 
little;known at the present day. The 6th clause of the Treaty of the 
11th April, 1814, which was signed, on behalf of the Emperor, 7 ee 
B00. 





laincourt, Marshal Ney, and Mirshal Mac Donald, and ratified 
Emperor himself on the following day, specifies that a revenue of 2 
000 francs, in domains or in rentes on the great book of the state, should 
be reserved to the Emperor and his family. The clause divides that 
sum between the mother, the brothers, and the sisters of Napoleon; 
Queen Hortense and her children. The portion reserved for 

Louis, Count de St. Leu, amounted to 200.000 francs of revenue ; 

to Queen Hortense and her children to 400,000f. King Louis Bona 

Count de St. Leu, father of the President of the Republic, made on 
that subject the following declaration, which it appears was inserted im 
the Gazette de Lausanne: 


*«* The late King of Holland, bearing since the month of July, 1810, 
the name of Louis de St. Leu, having read in the Gazette de Lausanne; 
of the 17th of the present month, a convention in which he is comprised, 
(the treaty of the 11th of April,) declares that he renounces all that 
concerns him in the 6th article of the said act. He moreover declares, 
that no one having the right to accept particular advantages, or to sti- 
pulate for his children without his consent, he renounces for them, and 
disapproves, all that may have been done or may yet be done during 
their separation from him. 
*¢* Done and signed at Lausanne, June 18, 1814. 

(Signed) ‘** Louis pe Str. Lev.’ 
“The notes add that the Count de St Leu had also protested against 
the Senatus Consulte of the 10th December, 1810, by which he was 
given an apanage in his lands of St Leu, and in compensation for his 
kingdom of Holland. It is alleged that these two protests were de 
sited, together with several other documents relative to them, with a 
notary at Lausanne, who drew up a deed of that deposit on the 18th 
June, 1815. They were published in the Gazette of the same month, 
— the 188th number of the Journal of Frankfort, on the 1st July, 
1815. 
** The notes next enter on the question as to whether, in the event of 
an elective or life Emperor, it would not be necessary to make the re- 
cognition of the powers depend on certain conditions, and even to de- 
mand pledges. The conclusion for the various arguments employed, is 
decidedly in the affirmative; and it is attempted to define the conditions 
that ought to be imposed on the new Emperor, and to which he should 
bind himself. The first of those conditions is a solemn engagement to 
religiously respect the treaties. The imperial Government of France 
will be expected to keep within the territorial limits which those trea- 
ties have laid down, and to seek no occasion of aggrandizement—to give 
a real ratification to those treaties—to declare that it renounces al) and 
every pretension to continue, or to found, an imperial dynasty—and to 
regard itself as a de facto government and never otherwise 
** Asa matter of course, explanations would be expected and re- 
quired on the question of peace and war, as well as the strongest gua- 
ranties for the maintenance of peace. The notes add, that it never was 
intended by the three Powers to interfere in the government of France ; 
that France ought to know what best suits her ; but that explanations 
will be asked as to the nature of the political doctrines of the govern- 
ment, and on what seems to the cabinets to be a species of propagan- 
dism; as also on the encouragement which, they allege, is given to the 
Italian and Polish refugees.” 





FOR THE THIRD AND LAST TIME. 
So much has been said and written upon the degree (great or smal]) 
in which the British Ministry is identified with Protection, that we 
deem it proper to allow the Premier and his organ, the London Morn- 
ing Herald, to speak out for themselves. Thus said the latter, on the 
26th ult. 
We believe it to be of vast importance that the Protectionist party 








cussed at considerable length, and in what may be termed a doctrinal 
manner. It is attempted to be shown that a de facto government can- 
not become a de jure one, merely in consequence of the good pleasure 
or by the good will of the chief of that government. 

‘*«It is also shown that such could not be done by Cromwell in Eng- 
land, nor by the Emperor Napoleon in France, who, when they tried to 
do so, committed an act of usurpation ; and that the President would 
be in the sume position whenever he presented himself to Europe as the 
hereditary sovereign of France. It is declared that Europe will never 
admit that sovereignty can proceed otherwise than from the right of 
birth, or of succession, or is transmissible but in virtue of a similar 
right. The chance of revolutions, they allege, and the capricious na- 
ture of universal suffrage, may raise an individual to supreme authori- 
ty; and the powers might have availed themselves of the treaties of 
1814 and 1815 against that fact: they have not done so. Let then the 
holder of such temporary power exercise what he has been invested 
with—but without infringing on any of the fundamental principles of 
the European constitution 

**The notes then proceed to examine the probable intention of the 
President with reference to Prince Schwarzenberg’s circular of 29th 
January ; the addresses delivered by the President on more than one 
solemn occasion ; the declarations which have from time to time ap- 
peared in certain semi-official journals, and those of certain known 
agents of the French Government, in all which an intention is discov- 
ered of assuming the imperial crown. It is further inferred that his 
resolution on this point is unchangeable, like all his resolutions—that 
he may hesitate or postpone the execution of that design, because he 
anticipates the resistance of the ange but that sooner or later he 
will end by becoming Emperor ; that this being the case, he will not be 
satisfied with a merely elective and personal title, that he will desire to 
be a hereditary Emperor, and that he will demand to be recognized in 
that quality—that is to say, as the continuator or founder of a new 
dynasty--and that is precisely, as is declared, what cannot and shall 
not be. It is declared that, so far as Europe is concerned, there alrea- 
dy exists a French dynasty ; and that so long as a Bourbon is found, 
whenever a French crown is spoken of, it is to him it appertains; any 
one else assuming it would be an usurper; that such usurpation, lasting 


as long as the life of the persons, may be to a certain extent admitted. 


as a fact, to which the powers submit ; but to deduce from ita right of 
legitimate transmission is impossible. 

“If Europe, after having recognized and admitted the material fact 
of the existence of a Republic in France, and of a supreme elective 

wer a vie, should consent to recognize in favour of such power a 
Rereditary right of any kind whatsoever, Europe would overthrow the 
fundamental maxims of its own public law; and itis further contended, 
that the sovereigns who should lend themselves to such a violation of 
those maxims would inflict on their own dynasties a mortal blow. 

‘* The diplomatic notes maintain on this first point the same conclu 
sions of the cabinets of Berlin and St. Petersburgh they have already 
done in their respective notes of the month of February last. The conclu- 
sions are to this effect: If Prince Louis Napoleon was proclaimed Em- 
peror, and if such chang: in the French Government was the result of 
& vote expressed by universai suffrage, the courts of Europe would ob- 
serve a line of conduct, where such election was personal and only for 
life, different from that with respect to a pretended hereditary right, 
and transmissible by means of succession. In the first case, Austria, 
Prussia and Russia wou!d perhaps consent to assimilate the situation 
of the Executive in France to that of the former kings of Poland, who 
owed their power also to election ; who received no rights from their 
ancestors, and transmitted none to their descendants; and even such re- 
cognition would be given under certain conditions. 

** There is no doubt that the powers by doing so would depart from 
that provision of the treaties which interdicts the Bonaparte family 
from the exercise of supreme power in France or elsewhere ; but, on the 
other hand, while doing so, they change nothing in what exists at pres- 
ent, and the principle of right would not be affected ; it is not impossi- 





ble that, in the imterest of the peace of Europe, they would maintain 





throughout the country should fully and clearly understand the exact 
position in which the question of protection to British industry now 
stands. After all the mystification whith has been, and no doubt will 
be still attempted, after all the premature triumphs of our opponents, 
we do not hesitate to say, that, as thorough, sincere, and uncompro- 
mising Protectionists, our earnest wish is that our friends throughout 
the country should accept the speech of the Earl of Derby on Monday 
night in the House of Lords as the clearest, plainest, and most faithful 
statement of the true position which we now occupy. 

Nothing, let us say, can be more candid, more explicit, or, let us add, 
more consistent, than the statement of the noble earl at the head of 
her Majesty’s Government. Two years ago Lord Derby stated that 
his own opinions on the subject of protection had undergone no change, 
but the question rested with the constituencies of the empire. On assum- 
ing tke office to which duty to his Sovereign called himin March last, 
he reiterated the same statement, and on Monday night in the House 
of Lords he repeated in substance the same. 

On Monday night the opposition determined to take the noble lord by 
surprise. It was manifest to every observer that their object was to 
goad, by taunts, by invective, by sneers, the Prime Minister into some 
declaration that possibly might be considered rash. They seized an 
opportunity when the ministerial benches were deserted—when they 
found the noble lord almost alone. No unworthy art was spared—no 
malignant insinuation was avoided. The object of the plot was de- 
feated—defeated by the manliness, the simplicity, the straightforward 
integrity of the noble lord at whom their artifices were aimed. Stung, 
indeed, by their unworthy attacks, but preserving both his self: pos- 
session and his dignity, Lord Derby indignantly repelled the misrepre- 
sentations of those who represented him as saying that the imposition 
of a duty on corn was a matter of necessity. The words of the noble 
lord are worthy to be pondered and weighed by every friend to the 
agricultural interest : 

‘* The Earl of Derby.—The noble earl is quite wrong in sup 
that I said a duty on foreign corn was a matter of necessity. I stated, 
that for the purpose at once of relieving the suffering agricultural in- 
terest, and also for the purpose of improving the revenue, and thereby 
enabling us to take off other taxes without injury to the consamer, I 
thought it might be desirable to impose a moderate fixed duty on foreign 
corn. I distinctly stated that that was my own opinion I did not say that 
it was a matter of necessity, but I stated that, whether the relief 
should be given by the imposition of a duty upon foreign corn was @ 
matter which rested upon the judgment of the constituencies, but that 
I thought that was a desirable mode of affording relief to the agrieul- 
tural classes. I hold to that opinion still; but I state again, that that 
is a question which must be left to the constituencies of the country ; 
and, moreover, if it give any satisfaction to the noble earl, and to the 
noble lord opposite, my opinion is, from what I have since heard and 
learned, there certainly will not be in favour of the re-imposition of a 
duty on foreign corn that extensive majority, without which, as I stated 
to your lordships at the beginning of the session, it would not be de- 
sirable to propose it.” (Loud cheers from the opposition benches.) 

In what, let us ask, in this declaration in the slightest degree in- 
consistent with the often-repeated statement of the noble lord, that 
unless a large majority in the new Parliament declared for a duty on 
corn, he wculd not propose it? That statement is not new. It was 
made in opposition—it was made on accepting office We think no true 
friend of the agricultural interest should ask for more. But be this 
opinion right or wrong, we have known for the last two years exactly 
what we have to expect from Lord Derby. We were not to find in him 
a minister who would stake his existence, as a minister, upon the re- 
imposition of a duty oncorn. He never said that this was a measure 
of such necessity as to justify a public man in declining office unless 
he could carry it. But he did say then, and he says so still, that Ais 
own individual opinion isin favour of it,—nay, more, he says that he is 
ready to advise Parliament and the Sovereign to adopt it, if the next 
general election shall return such a majority of Protectionists as will 
justify that course. 
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It is quite true—let our enemies make the most of it—that he added 
that he now believed that there would not be such a majority. Well ; 
this isa matter of individual opinion. If it be an error in calculation, 
it implies no unfaithfalness. The greedy haste with which the op- 
posi seized upon the statement proves nothing but the terror 
which in their heart of hearts haunts them of the protective system 
which they profess to believe dead. It was, perhaps, well for the coun- 

that their misrepresentations again called up the noble earl. 

ords cannot be clearer, more explicit, nor, we repeat, declaration 

more explicit than than which their ill-timed boasting elicited from the | 
Premi 


- When the noble marquis opposite says that I have abandoned all 
wish or intention to make such a proposition, I must take the liberty 
of saying that the noble marquis has gone one step too far (hear, hear). 
T have said that I will not submit the proposition without a fair major- 
ity. I have intimated that we are not likely to have such a majority, 
as far as I can judge from present appearances. But if the sense of 
the people be different from what I anticipate, then I hold to my for- 
mer opinion—pamely, that there is no other mode in dealing with the 
‘finances of the country so advantageous for providing for the exigencies 
ef the country as that which I have so often enunciated. But, my lords, 
the noble earl said (addressing me), ‘ Having abandoned all idea of at 
any time re imposing & duty on corn, will you not go a step further, 

0 nothing whatever for the ogy aw of what some 

moble lords please to call ‘ tampering” with the existing system? 
Now, my lords, if the noble earl means to ask me whether, as minister 
—if I am unable to afford relief to the —— agricultural interests 
@ne way (in the way in which I believe it can be most advantageously 
afforded) I can therefore propose to abandon them altogether, and seek 
no other mode of relieving them—my lords, not only have I not said that, 
not only will I not say that, but it is the very opposite of what I have 
eaid, and which I will repeat now. I declare, whatever may be the 
@onsequence as to the support or opposition of right hon. gentlemen or 
noble lords, here or elsewhere, that it is the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to seek to afford a just and equitable relief to those classes, who, 
even if for the benefit of the community at large, have been made vic- 
tims and sufferers And I believe that in the English people there is 
euch a sense of justice that they will not see one class, or two or three 
classes, deprived of advantages which they have hitherto enjoyed, and 
at the same time subject to an undue proportion of burdens which they 
have hitherto borne. I say. therefore, my lords, distinctly, that it is 
my intention, and it is the wish of the Government and the determina- 
tion of the Government, to direct their attention to the best mode they 
ean devise of relieving those suffering interests. The extent or the 
nature of that relief may not be within our command or control, but to 
the affording that relief, and at the same time with full justice to all 
¢lasses of the community, I declare now, and I have declared before, the 
attention of the Government will be directed ; and we shall hold it to 
be our paramount duty, in some shape or other, to afford that relief to 
those classes who bave been suffering for the good, if it be for the good 
of the rest of the community.” t 

We have quoted this passage at length, because we believe it puts 
our true position fairly, clearly, and unmistakeably.—We have now & 
Minister in office who does not consider the re-imposition of a duty on 
corn a matter of such necessity as to oblige him to stake the existence 
of his Ministry upon it— 

But who believes that duty ought to be re imposed, and is therefore 
ready and willing to propose it if the persons who agree with him in 
the country will give him & majority in the new Parliament that will 


But, if such a declaration of the opinion of the country be not made, 
then HE Is PLEDGED To THIS, that in some other mode he will still at 
tempt to alleviate the injustice that is now done to the agricultural 
interest. 

We protest we conceive this declaration is all that the most ardent 
friend of the agricultural interest can ever either expect or desire. 
Saving 80, of course we imply that it is utterly false to represent the 
moble earl as having, by this statement, abandoned, retracted, or qua- 
lified his opinions on the subject of protection; and with this brief ex- 
planation we confidently submit the matter to the calm judgment and 
common sense of Englishmen. 

The above article fully confirms what has been long obvious—that 
Lord Derby will bring back Protection, if he can—and dispense with it 
if the Free Traders be too strong for him at the hustings. 








THE OUTRAGE UPON MR. MATHER AT FLORENCE. 


The following letters were published in the Times of the 28th ult. 
Foreign Office, May 24. 

Sir,—I have the satisfaction of informing you, by the direction of the 
Karl of Malmesbury, that, after long and vexatious negotiations with 
the Tuscan Government, Mr. Scarlett has succeeded in obtaining for 
your son @ practical atonement for the unmerited and brutal treat- 
ment he received at Florence, by the payment by that Government of 
the sum of 1,000 Francesconi. ; 

Although Her Majesty’s Government do not consider that this sum is 
equivalent to the injury which Mr. Mather suffered, or to that which 
an English Court would have awarded him as damages for his suffer- 
ings, and although it is less than Mr. Scarlett was instructed to de- 
mand, Her Majesty’s Government have reason to believe that Mr. 
Scarlett acted to the best of his judgment in thus concluding the con- 
troversy. There is no doubt that the anxiety he has gone through in 
consequence of this and other disputes with the Tuscan Government 
has brought upon him a most dangerous illness. 

Prince Schwarzenberg, before his death, had addressed a note to Her 
‘Majesty’s Government, expressing his great regret at the occurrence, 

at the act of the Austrian officers, which he assured Her Majesty’s 
Government was not dictated by any feeling of hostility to our coun- 
men in general, or of personal malice to Mr. Mather himself. 

The patriotic manner in which you have repeatedly expressed your- 
selfin this unfortunate affair induces the Earl of Malmesbury to be- 
lieve that you will now consider our international laws as sufficiently 
windicated.—I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

To James Mather, Esq., the Grove, H. U. AppinGTon. 

Westoe, South Shields. 


Mr. Mather thus replies, addressing the Earl of Malmesbury. 


«<5, Barton-street, Westminster, May 27. 

** My Lord,—The communication of your Lordship of the 24th inst., 
-by Mr. Addington, reached me here to-day.—The feelings with which 
I perused such a document I will not attempt to express to your Lord- 
ab 


oF Now, my Lord, you will do me the favour to remember that a Brit- 
ish subject, my son, was attacked in Florence by two armed Austrian 
, receiving the most, ‘ unmerited and brutal treatment,’ as your 
Lordship has expressed it ; that he was cut down by one of them, left 
in his own blood, his life in danger for a_length of time, and his health 
haps for ever injured ; and all this without any provocation, any of- 
ence, as it has been proved by evidence, not to be controverted, of the 
most respectable witnesses,— — the subjects of the State whose 
officers had so acted. Yet, for all this, no real redress has been obtain- 
ed; that officer is still at large and remains unpunished. 

**Upon my return from prosecuting the inquiry at Florence, you de- 
manded to know what redress and reparation I deemed sufficient for 
such an outrage; to that demand in my memorandum of the 6th of 
March I replied,— 

‘*** 1, That some marked punishment for an act, proved by the sworn 
evidence of impartial witnesses, to have been gross and unprovoked, 
should be inflicted upon the offender, such as is fitting for an act of that 
description, committed upon a British subject by an officer of another 
country at amity with Britain. What that should be it is for Lord 
Malmesbury, who represents British interests and British honour, and 
officially secures protection for British subjects abroad, to decide.’ 

«+ Whatever personal reparation you might deem proper to demand, 
which I conceded with regret to your Lordship’s express commands, as 
I foresaw a probable misapplication of such concession, was, as you 
know, to give place to the public honour. 

«* You now inform me that Prince Schwarzenberg, the late Prime 
Minister of Austria, previous to his death, ‘had addressed a note to 
Her Majesty's Government expressing his great regret at the occur- 
rence, and at the act of the Austrian officers.” The extent of such 

may be estimated by this—the Austrian officer, who stained the 
honour of the Austrian army by his bloodthirsty and cowardly act, has 
been allowed to go free and unpunished, and his conduct has been ap- 
proved, at least defended, by Prince Schwarzenberg’s lieutenant, the 
Austrian Commander in-Chief in Tuscany, Prince Lichtenstein. This 
man I frequently saw in all the pride of military array and overbear- 
insolence in the streets of Florence, a public example to his brother 
and the world of the impunity with which Brittish subjects may 


be treated, and the triumphant evidence of the low estimation of his 
superiors for British honour and British power. This, all the while 
that British statesmen and diplomatists were making urgent demands 
for redress, your Lordship among the number. , 

‘* Has anything been done since to impress them with the contrary ? 
—Your Lordship continued to demand redress at Florence, notwith- 
standing Prince Schwarzenberg’s note, as I understood you. Has it 
been obtained ? j 

‘* The offer made by the Tuscan Government, as named in your com- 
munication, is too absurd to be deemed so, and it is submitted to me as 
if it were felt to be most humiliating. It would require of itself no no 
tice from me, but that it is an indication of the expected impunity with 
which an Austrian officer may outrage a British subject, and a prece- 
dent and encouragement to any one disposed to repeat such an offence ; 
in that it is a matter of some concern. 

*« «The patriotic manner in which I have repeatedly expressed myself 
in this unfortunate affair,’ as you are pleased to observe, has originated 
in feelings that induce me now to express the pain which I feel that 
this crime is sought to be compocnsionl. and the indignation, as far as 
I am concerned, with which I reject the offer of the Tuscan Govern- 
ment, and any participation in such proceedngs. I will not pretend to 
be a jude of what is due to the honour of England, but I know what is 
due tomy own. My son, who is still abroad, will, I am sure, partici- 
pate in these sentiments.—I have the honour to remain. 

* James MATHER.” 


We cannot find room for the conversations which have passed in Par- 
liament on the subject, save for the following remarks made, (on the 
evening of the publication of the above letters,) by the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, in reply to Earl Fitzwilliam. 


The Earl of Malmesbury.—My Lords, I am not surprised at the view 
which the noble earl has taken of this subject, for he has clearly mis- 
understood what I stated last night. I said that Mr. Scarlett, acting 
to the best of his discretion and judgment, had recommended that a 
sum should be given to Mr. Mather equivalent to that which he con- 
ceived that Mr. Mather would receive for a similar injury from an 
English court of justice; but Mr. Scarlett probably took a different 
view of the value of money in Italy and inthiscountry. £240in Italy 
is a much larger sum than £240 in this country; and Mr. Scarlett, to 
the best of his judgment, took £240 as the sum which he thought would 
be awarded by an English jury as damages forsuchaninjury. But, at 
the same time, Mr. Scarlett gained another boon from the Tuscan 
Government, which he thought that he ought not to throw away when 
he had a chance of obtaining it. The Government of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany stated that if Mr. Scarlett and Mr. Mather were content 
with receiving the sum awarded to him—which is much smaller than 
the sum which I instructed Mr. Scarlett to demand—the Grand Duke 
would consent to set at liberty two English gentlemen who were then 
imprisoned, and had been long imprisoned, for political offences. (The 
Messrs. Stratford of Leghorn.) Mr. Scarlett then acted on his own 
judgment, perhaps not logically, but I cannot say unwisely. He im- 
mediately accepted the Grand Duke’s offer, and had the two gentlemen 
conveyed forthwith on board one of Her Majesty’s ships. I have not 
since heard from Mr. Scarlett. He has been dangerously ill, and 
almost on the point of death, and has not been able to write me more 
than the facts. I think it fair, my lords, to say this much, because Mr. 
Scarlett appears to have had good grounds, in his own opinion, for act- 
ing as he has done, although, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment, the compensation which he has gained is not equal to that which 
he was instructed to demand. 


, The Times of Saturday, the 29th ult., has the annexed fierce leader 
on the subject. 


We have the less reason to regret the accidental omission in our Par- 
liamentary report of yesterday of the short remark made by Lord 
Malmesbury with reference to the late occurrence at Florence, inas- 
much as what the noble Lord did say on Thursday evening is by no 
means borne out by the correspondence we have since been enabled to 
publish. From the express terms of Mr. Addington’s letter, the com- 
pensation awarded was not equivalent to that which an English Court 
might have given for Mr. Mather’s sufferings; and whilst the Foreign 
Secretary throws the responsibility of accepting this pecuniary offer on 
Mr. Scarlett, he wholly evades the more important point in the case. 
The public will have read with hardly less surprise than Mr. Mather 
himself the pitiful letter and the extraordinary proposal with which 
the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has been instructed to 
terminate the diplomatic correspondence with reference to the late 
outrage on a British subject at Florence. Upon the just demand of 
the British Crown for redress due to an English gentleman for this 
‘* brutal and unmerited” assault, with a full knowledge of the facts of 
the case and the identity of the offender, the Tuscan Government has 
thought fit to offer to Mr. Mather a paltry pecuniary compensation of 





1,000 crowns, unaccompanied by any other reparation, or by the pun- 
ishment of the offending party; and, what is still more astonishing, 
the Foreign Minister of this country has condescended to accept this 
trum;ery offer, and while he deplores its inadequacy he appeals to the 
patriotism of Mr. Mather to be satisfied with his efforts. Such a pro- 
posal appears to us to be far more insulting to the dignity of England 
and injurious to the security of Englishmen abroad, than the act itself 
of which Mr. Mather, jun., was unhappily the victim. That act was 
at least unpremeditated and, as far as English nationality is concerned, 
unintentional; though it is characteristic of the brutal arrogance with 
which the officers of an Austrian regiment are allowed to comport 
themselves even in the capital of a foreign Sovereign occupied by their 
forces. But when such an occurrence had taker place, the credit of 
both the Tuscan and the British Governments required that every 
epeoe atonement should be made, not in money, but in honour. 

he proceedings between the two Courts have been deliberate and pro- 
tracted; the evidence is complete; even the courts of justice of Flo- 
rence, if they had been free to administer the law, would doubtless 
have punished the culprit and given damages to the injured party. Yet, 
after all this negotiation, an offer of mere pecuniary compensation is 
made, which we should have supposed that every Englishman, and es- 
pecially every English Minister, would have rejected with as much 
contempt as Mr. Mather has expressed. 

We have seldom read a more lame and feeble composition than that 
in which the Foreign-office communicates to the father of the wounded 
gentleman the result of these ‘ long and vexatious negotiations.” In 
one breath it acquaints Mr. Mather that the sum of 1,000 francesconi 
is a ** practical atonement” for the brutal and unmerited treatment of 
his son, ‘‘ although Her Majesty’s Government do not consider this sum 
equivalent to the injury’’ received. But, for his further satisfaction, 
Mr. Mather is assured that the anxiety of the British Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Florence in consequence of this and other disputes with the Tuscan 
Government has fretted that gentleman into a most dangerous illness ! 
To ourselveg it is a far greater satisfaction that Sir Heary Bulwer has 
just arrived there to relieve Mr. Scarlett.from the too laborious duties 
of his office. Prince Schwarzenberg had, indeed, it seems, made an 
apology, and we are even informed with great precision that he made 
it before his death—a circumstance we entirely credit; but it is not al- 
leged that this apology was accompanied by the infliction of any penal- 
ty on theauthor of thecrime. Lastly, it seems that the Earl of Malmes- 
bury is induced to believe that Mr. Mather will now consider ‘ our 
international laws as sufficiently vindicated,” from the patriotic man- 
ner in which that gentleman has expressed himself. If there be one 
branch of law more than another to which the possessive pronoun is 
inapplicable, it is that law which is termed international, for it is com- 
mon to all nations, aud is not exclusively practised even by the jurists 
of Downing-street. But the question in this unfortunate affair was not 
so much one of international law as of our British rights—the right to 
travel in safety through the states of a friendly Power, the right to see 
what is passing in the public streets, the right not to be cut down by a 
bravo in uniform, and the right to obtain legal redress when such in- 
juries have been inflicted. It does not appear what notions of ‘ our 
international laws” the Earl of Malmesbury has acquired from his 
tenure of office ; but he may learn from the severe and merited reproof 
he has received in the “ patriotic” language of Mr. Mather, that when 
the rights of an Englishman are concerned the Minister who abandons 
them for a thousand francesconi has little to expect from the respect 
or forbearance of his countrymen. 

Can anything be more degrading to the national character abroad 
than that it should be eopewed on such occasions as these that British 
claims for redress are to be bought off for a paltry sum of money, whilst 
pone the author of such an outrage is not punished, but rewarded ? 

n the case of Mr. Pritchard and Don Pacifico, it is true that a pecuni- 
ary indemnity was claimed and obtained, but that was expressly for 
the destruction of private property belonging to those individuals 3; and 
the damages, whatever they might be, were to be asseased by competent 
evidence. The assault on Mr. Mather was, on the contrary, an act of 
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rsonal violence, committed by a person wearing the uniform of the 
mperial army of occupation in Florence, and consequently amenable 
to military authority for all his actions; and, as Mr. Mather justly 
observes, the personal reparation that such an act demands is of se- 
condary importanee to that which is due to the public honour. Least of 
all can it be supposed that when a misfortune of this kind befalls an 
English gentleman abroad it is to be converted into a pecuniary specu- 
lation; and though Lord Malmesbury calls these 1.600 francesconi a 
** practical atonement,” Mr. Mather, with a nicer sense of honour and a 
manlier spirit, rejects the sum as an additional indignity. Lord Malmes- 
bury has been imposed 7 by the eager professions of courtesy from 
Vienna which hailed Lord Derby’s accession to office, and which ought, 
if they had been sincere, to have rendered it more easy for him than for 
his immediate predecessors to obtain such redress as the case required ; 
for of the miserable Government of Tuscany, first expelled by a most 
wanton rebellion, and now restored by the combined re- action of foreign 
soldiers and Romish priestcraft, it is scarcely possible to take any ac- 
count. It wasin the power of Austria to grant adequate reparation, 
and she has acted in a spirit very unworthy of a powerful and friendly 
Government, if she has withheld that reparation by way of retaliation 
for the ruffian-like assault on General Haynau, which occurred under 
totally different circumstances, and unhappily remained unpunished to 
the lasting disgrace of our laws. But that disgrace attaches far more 
strongly in this instance to the authorities in Austria, because the of- 
fender is notoriously a military servant of that country, and the evid- 
ence is comp!ete against him. In the case of General Haynau the ag- 
gressors were a mob, probably instigated by foreign agents, but cer- 
tainly unknown to the Government, and never identified by any charge 
against them. This is not an injury done to some Gibraltar Jew of 
doubtful nationality, or to an indiscreet missionary in the South Sea 
Islands. It was an attack upon an English gentleman, and in one of 
the most refined capitals of Europe, which nearly cost him his life. 
Hitherto this affair “~ been left in the hands of the Government, from 
& conviction that no Minister would allow the Queen’s subjects to be 
exposed to such treatment with impunity. But where diplomacy ends 
the work of public opinion begins, and it is our business to exact satis- 
faction, not from Tuscany or Austria, but from Lord Malmesbury and 
the Foreign-office. We regret that at the very outset of his career he 
should have consented to sanction a compromise so unworthy of his 
position and his name; and, though we never expected that he would 
maintain a prominent position in the great political questions that may 
arise in Europe, we had hoped that he might have the spirit to defend 
private British interests and rights throughout the world. Such pro- 
tection was never more needed than in Italy, and some other parts of 
Europe at the present time. for the case of Mr. Murray shows that an 
English subject may remain nearly three years in a Roman dungeon 
without trial, and then only leave it under sentence of death; and 
when foreign Governments have lost all credit for independence and 
justice they must not be surprised if we take the defence of British tra- 
vellers and subjects into our own hands. 





THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA IN BERLIN. 


A series of military fétes and banquets have been given by the King 
of Prussia to the Emperor of Russia and his suite, who are at present 
visiting various localities in Germany. On the 19th ult. evolutions on 
a grand scale were performed by the Infantry, and on the 21st by the 
Cavalry at Berlin, on the Tempelhofer Feld. On the former day the 
troops were all on the ground and in position beforeteno’clock. Gen- 
eral Von Wrangel commanded. The regiments reviewed were the Ist 
and 2d Foot Guards; the Emperor Alexander Infantry ; the Emperor 
Francis Grenadiers; the reserve Infantry of the Guard; the training 
battalion of Infantry; a battalion of Chasseurs of the Guard; a bat- 
talion of Rifles of the Guard; the Pioneers of the Guard; the 8th In- 
fantry Regiment of the Line; the 24th of the Line; eight batteries of 
the Guard Artillery; the above formed the first division. The second 
was composed of cavalry, and included a regiment of Dragoons of the 
Guard, the Hussars of the Guard, the Third Hussars (the King of Ha- 
nover’s regiment), the regiment of Body Guards, the regiment of Cuirac- 
siers of the Guard, the 6th regiment of Cuirassiers of the Guard (the 
Emperor of Russia’s, and of which his Imperial Majesty wore the uni- 
form, white, with breast-plate, helmet, and eagle); the Ist Ublans 
(Lancers) of the Guard; the 2d Lancers; the 3d Lancers (the regiment 
of the Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia) ; and three batteries of horse 
artillery of the Guards. There were, besides, a corps of cadet, anda 
great number of old officers ‘‘ unattached,”’ but who attended as specta- 
tors. The number of troops on the ground was nearly 25,000, but five 
times the number might be manceuvred on the plain with ease. The 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, attended by the numerous 
princely and ducal guests who had come to Berlin to assist at the spec- 
tacle, arrived at a quarter toeleven. The cavalcade was magnificent ; 
the Imperial and Royal staff and the suites numbered 600 horsemen, 
an irregular mass, of every conceivable uniform, galloping down the 
immense line of front. They were received by Royal salutes from the 
batteries, a roll from all the drums, and the strains of the Russian 
hymn from the regimental bands. The first arrival of their Majesties 
was by far the grandest moment of the spectacle. The Empress of Rus- 
sia and the Queen of Prussia, with their suites, followed : their Majes- 
ties were in a carriage andeight. As soon as the Emperor had ridden 
down the lines, and returned to the centre, the troops began to file past 
in companies and squadrons, then in column, the cavalry the second 
time at full trot. The Emperor placed himself at the head of his Cuir- 
assier Regiment, and led it past the King of Prussia, asif on duty for 
the day. The troops were in motion for two hours and a half. 

The Emperor delighted the Prussian officers of the army by address- 
ing them on his arrival at Potsdam as ‘“ his brave comrades,” and as- 
suring them * that his whole heart was with them in a critical period.” 
The address was somewhat broken, and did not appear to have have 
meditated. The officers, on the announcement of the Emperor's arrival, 
waited on him, and he descended from the balcony of the palace to the 
staircase to meet them. ‘I rejoice,” said the Emperor, “to be among 
you once more. You know me, and you know I have always been your 
true comrade. My whole heart was with you at a critical period.” 
(Here the Emperor pressed the hand of Colonel Count Von Blummen- 
thal, Commander of the Ist Regiment of the Guard.) You have main- 
tained your renown ; you have remained faithful as you have always 
been. I come to you, an old friend to his old acquaintance. We will 
always remain friends, and stand firmly by one another as comrades 
should! Will you do that?” There was a general shout of “ We will 
your Majesty ;” on which the Emperor replied, * So it shall be then; 
friends and comrades let us remain !” 

On the 21st the evolutions consisted of the repulse of an enemy sup- 
posed to be advancing on Berlin from Tempeliaof. An engagement of 
cavalry, followed up by artillery, which opened a heavy fire on the 
enemy, was among the displays. The foe having been duly driven in 
upon his first position, the manceuvres terminated. 

In the evening his Prussian Majesty gave a grand banquet in the 
White-hall of the Palace. Covers were laid for 400 persons. The Ea- 
press of Russia was too unwell to attend it, but the Emperor, the Princes 
of the Prussian Royal family, the Prince and Princess of the Nether- 
lands, the Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg: Strelitz, the Grand Duke 
and Duchess of Oldenburg, Prince Christian of Gliicksburg, and 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, were present; the Mini- 
sters of State, the Foreign Ambassadors, the Generals of the district 
and garrison, and all the officers of thestaff and adjutants, was invited. 
The Russian Imperial Chancellor, Count Nesselrode, sat opposite the 
Emperor and the King of Prussia, between the President of the Cabinet, 
M. von Manteuffel, and General von Wrangel, whose next neighbour 
was Count Orloff, the Russian Minister of Police. During dinner, the 
King himself called on tho guests to fill their glasses to the brim (di# 
zum Rande), and gave the following toast :—* In my own name and 
that of my army, and in the name of all true Prussian hearts, I give 
the health of bis Imperial Majesty of Russia! God preserve him to that 
portion of the world which God has given him for an inheritance, and 
to this age, to which he is indispensable.” 

The Emperor replied, ‘* Dieu conserve votre Majesté ;” adding imme- 
diately afterwards in German—“ I drink to the welfare of the King © 
Prussia and his admirable army.” The toast was drunk with the ut- 
most enthusiasm, and the hall re-echoed with oft-repeated ‘* Hochs ! 


———— ee 


Paris FasHions For June.—The ball given on the 23d, at the 
Ministére des Traveaux Publiques, affords us an opportunity of describ- 
ing to our readers the newest fashion, for }2/s, which will, as usual, 
shine in London, Baden Baden, Vichy, and the Pyrenees. The retarn 
of the fashions worn during the Empire such as head-dresses @ la 
Grecque, bringing to our recollection tie bad taste of that period, had 
been for some time apprehended ; but we are happy to learn that the 








finttery will not be entertained. 
Bonnets are worn almost covered with small flowers, such as poly- 
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anthus, roses pompon, &c. The fronts and crowns are literally covered 
with flowers without leaves—a bunch on each side, and inside are 
punches that are lengthened so as to come round the face. The bon. 
nets this year are very much trimmed, the face seeming buried in a 
mass of flowers, ribbon, tulle, blonde, &c.—For halt-dress, percales, 
book-muslins, and printed muslins are worn, with flounces or stripes ; 
they resemble barége and mousseline de soie, and have the advantage 
of being light wear in very warm weather. They are printed in dif. 
ferent ways, so as to make up as** redingotes” for morning; the bodies 
being also printed for this make ‘ Albansises” are likewise printed 
crosswise in various widths. All these dresses are made up full in 
the waist, and worn with long sashes ; but they cannot be made up with 
tight bodies. 

For the country we cannot say too much in favour of white muslins ; 
they wash admirably. Bows of ribbon, tastefully placed, form an 
elegantdress. Dark ribbons completely change the appearance of the 
dress ; with pink or blue petticoats the dress appears metamorphosed for 
travelling. —Thn number of flounces varies three to seven ; they 
are scolloped large, round or pointed At present much trimming is 
worn, coloured or white: for example, a tulle dress, looped up with 
bows of pink, blue, or cherry colour, dark figured ribbon, or even 
Scotch plaids; this fashion we believe to be imported from England. 
Organdie is also worn with this same trimming. We have seen one 
with five flounces. A pink ribbon is drawn through the hem of each 
flounce, at the last making a bow, with long ends, which join the next 
flounce; bows of ribbon on the shoulders, with streamers, completing 
an elegant dress. On a petticoat of white taffetas are four skirts of 
tulle, also white, each looped up by blue ribbon, with neuds contrariés 
—of course, smaller as they reach the waist. Another dress in tulle: 
Four jupes, two pink and two white; the pink being the hem longer 
than the white; the hem to be eight centimetres in width. The body 
is bouillonné de rose et de blanc. The coiffure is of roses the same 
tint. 

A new article for dress has appeared—/d batiste de laine. It is plain 
et sec ; particularly adapted for travelling. It is made a disposition, and 
wears extremely well. 

Headdress is worn of natural flowers, velvet, ribbon, and lace; with 
a dress of worked muslin, two volans, pointed body, bows and streamers 
on shoulders Berthe, two rows of lace on the chest; a bouquet of 
natural flowers, to match the coiffure. Bouquets are worn smaller than 
last year. A favourite capotte is made in vegetable straw, trimmed in 
cérise : inside, flowers of the same colour.— The mantelet is made up in 
taffetas, with rows of narrow velvet: vvlant of lace. Albanaise or 
Valencias, grey ground, and red cérise stripes.—Bonnets, straw and 
horsehair, of different patterns” 

Tue Empress or Russi1a.—The Empress of Russia, who arrived at 
Potsdam on Saturday last, (the 8th ult.) is in a very weak state, hardly 
able to rise from her couch. Her eyesight suffers very much, one eye 
being very nearly lost. Altogether her vital functions are at a very 
low piteh, and kept from stagnation chiefly by medical stimulants. She 
has at length decided on taking the waters of Schlangenbad, on the 
banks of the Rhine. She will make a long stay in Germany, during 
which she will visit the Grand Duke and Duchess of Weimar, with 
whom she will pass the Whitsuntidg) The Grand Duchess, who is the 
sister-in-law of the Empress, has long suffered from a disease of the 
heart. She is now labouring under an attack of ophthalmia, and is 
subject to long fainting fits, which at times cause great alarm to her 
family. A circular dispatch has been sent to ail the Russian diploma- 
tic agents in Germany to inform the princely houses and the ministers 
of all the states of the confederation, that the Empress will have no 
receptions, the state of her health requiring the most absolute repose. 
There will be only a few exceptions to this rule in favour of those 
houses to which she is related. 





_ Tae Vorcano ar Hawan.—In reference to the volcanic eruption 
in Hawaii, the Polynesian of the 27th of March, says: ‘* We have no 
detailed account of the further progress of the eruption in Hawaii, but 
from various allusions in letters received from that quarter, we learn 
that the activity of the crater has greatly abated, and the river of lava 
ceased to flow, after reaching within seven miles of Hilo. —‘ A gentle- 
man, from Honolulu visited the seat of the eruption, and got within 
about 50 rods of the magnificent column where it burst forth. He rep- 
resents it as 400 feet in diameter and 700 feet high. Other jets in the 
vicinity, of less magnitude, were constantly playing, and the combined 
action was terrific beyond description. 

‘We congratulate our friends at Hilo on the cessation of the molten 
stream before reaching that point which, for a time, it threatened to 
do; and we hope that beautiful town and that splendid bay will both 
escape the devastation such an occurrence might have caused.” 

JeALousy, MurpER, AND PUNISHMENT —The trial of M. de Jarente 
for the murder of his wife in a fit of jealousy, at the Hotel de Paris, 
was terminated at a late hour on Saturday evening. The jury con- 
demned him to hard labour at the bulks for life. The circumstances 
of this assassination are probably fresh in the recollection of our read- 
ers. Madame de Jarente was a beautiful woman, occupying a distin- 
guished position in French society; in consequence of her husband’s 
jealousy, she had been compelled to leave home, and take refuge at the 
Hotel de Paris. Thither she was followed by her implacable husband, 
who deliberately shot her, on finding that a gentleman was in the room 
where she had taken refuge. The unfortunate lady lingered for a few 
days, and then died in horrible torments. 





Tue Czar Nicnotas Scrutinizep. —One evening (writes the 
Vienna correspondent of the Times) he went to the Burg Theatre, 
which may be styled the high school of the legitimate German drama. In 
the piece given—a comedy entitled Zhe Prison—the gaoler calms the 
fears of one of his prisoners lest his name should become known by the 
assurance that, like all persons committed to his care, he has a num- 
ber butnoname. The whole audience must have thought of Siberia, for 
every opera-glass was suddenly directed to the Imperial box. The eyes 
and mouth of the Emperor underwent no change whatever, but a slight 
contraction of the skin around the former showed that he was sup- 
pressing asmile. 








——— 


BirTH—On Wednesday, the 9th inst., in New York, the wife of Henry Eyre, 
Esq., of a son. 








, To CornresPonDENTS —A Fellow countryman. The Queen's birth-day was 

eptin London on the 13th ult., instead of the 24th, for the convenience of Her 

pre cr or of the Government. The change of day has been occasional for many 
TS past. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 110 1-4. 
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The principal item in the week’s later news from Europe is the cap- 
ture of Rangoon and Martaban by the British forces—a sensible first 
blow in the new Burmese war. The brief particulars announced by 
telegraph from Marseilles state only that the places are taken, together 
With 130 pieces of cannon, and that our loss was about 150 men hors de 
Combat ; the details of the fight will be looked for with avidity. This 
Summary event was expected, for it was obvious that the Burmese 
Ports accessible to our squadron could not hold out against it. At the 
Same time, the conflict may be only commenced, inasmuch as the Court 
of Ava is proverbially obstinate and reckless of the lives of its subjects, 
has had ample time to make preparations, and has unfortunately on its 
side the deadly influence of climate. For the opening of a campaign 
the season could not be more inauspicious. Nevertheless, it is much 
gained, this humbling of barbarian pride at the outset. 

Bh of the subjects of protracted Parliamentary debate—the Militia 


a finally passed through Committee, and was to be read a third 
me on Monday last. Another one—the Maynooth College enquiry— 
—_ most needlessly and useleesly occupied a large amount of time, be- 
ing discussed by some members and shirked by others solely with a 
View to electioneering purposes. Each party charges its political oppo- 


— with unworthy manceuvres regarding its fate and progress ; but 


se seem to be all alike discreditable, nor would a survey of them be 








of interest. It appears certain that Parliament will be dissolved, and 
the matter remain in statu quo.—Noted elsewhere are a few hints let 
fall by the Earl of Derby ou the subject of Colonial representation, 
which like most of his Lordship’s remarks may mean anything or no- 
thing. Still, it might be advisable for our Culonial friends to take the 
opportunity of getting up @ petition on the subject. Everything must 
have a beginning, even the great and fashionable political engine so 

emphatically christened “ agitation.” —Neither must the quietus form- 

ally given to the notion of the Imperial Government assisting the St. 

John’s Valley line for the Halifax and Quebec Railway escape obser- 
vation. At least, the parties most concerned will know better where 
they stand; and it is gratifying to find thatthe returned delegates, 
Messrs. Hincks and Chandler, bring acceptable offers of pecuniary aid 
from private capitalists, for working out the scheme through what 
seems to be the only practicable channel. 

Lord John Russell, to whom rumour had assigned a quiet retreat in 
the House of Lords from the chances of an elective contest, is not yet 
prepared for such achange. On the contrary, he again comes forward 
as a candidate for the representation of London, jointly with Baron 
Rothschild and Sir James Duke; from which fact we gather that his 
lukewarmness in the Jewish Oaths’ business is forgiven him, and that 
the leading men amongst the City Free Traders are willing once more 
to put political faith in his Lordship. From the record of his past 
services and the glimp:es of the future, contained in his lengthy ad- 
dress published on the occasion, we cannot however gather anything 
like novelty or definite purpose. Even from his staunch supporters a 
hint now and then finds its way into the journals, to the effect that 
though they would be content to have him again in Downing Street, 
they do not extend the same invitation to all his family connections, by 
blood or marriage. 





Death has carried off four persons of name—the Earl of Cornwallis, 
the Revd. Sir Richard Wolseley, Bart., the Hon. J.C. Talbot, and Mr. 
Scrope Davis. The first-named was a son of the late Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry, and nephew to the Marquis of Cornwallis, of East 
Indian celebrity, and on his mother’s side a nephew also of Sir Horace 
Mann. The deceased Earl has left no male descendants, and the title, 
we believe, is extinct. —The Hon. John Chetwynd Talbot was a brother 
of the present Ear] Talbot, and had imitated many of the junior branch- 
es of our nobility, in adopting the legal profession, of which he had be- 
come a distinguished member and in which he was earning a very large 
income. He was Queen’s Counsel, Recorder of Windsor, and At- 
torney-General to the Prince of Wales. The name of Scrope Davis must 
be familiar to many of our readers. He was on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with Lord Byron, who dedicated to him his ‘‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” and he was highly esteemed in social circles for 
his mental accomplishments and ready wit. 

The ‘‘Derby Day” at Epsom is a national festival and deserves spe- 
cific mention. The great prize has been won, for the third time, by 
Mr. Bowes, M. P., with his horse ‘‘ Daniel O’Rourke,” against whom 
the odds at starting were 25to 1. We cau only give place this week to a 
brief record of the event, which, by the way, has been capitally applied 
to politics, in the pages of Punch.—A clever wood-cut represents the 
Earl of Derby ruminating in the foreground just previously to the 
start, whilst Disraeli jockying “Free Trade,” and Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
on ‘* Protection,” are parading with others before the Grand Stand. 
«‘ Now, my Lord,” says Mr. Punch himself to the Earl,“ which do you 
declare to win with—Free Trade, or Protection?” There is infinite 
satire in the query.—But lest our musical friends should be jealous of 
the prominence thus given to a sporting item, let us add for their spe 
cial information that the Lord High Ceancellor has confirmed the in- 
junction against Mademoiselle Wagner’s singing elsewhere than at the 
Queen’s Theatre, thereby convicting her of an intended breach of con- 
tract with Mr. Lumley. Whether the bird that can sing, and wouldn’t 
sing, will now be compelled to sing, remains to be seen. 

A letter has been published in London, addressed by Sir Gaspard 
Le Marchant, Lt. Governor of Newfoundland, to Sir John Pakington, 
in reply to enquiries emanating from the Colonial office regarding the 
two vessels said to have been seen on an iceberg, last spring, and sup- 
posed by some persons to have been the Erebwil Terror, The pur- 
port of it is, that the best informed authorities at St. J ohn’s, N. F. are 
of opinion that the crew of the Renovation were deceived by some opti- 
cal illusion, as it was scarcely within possibility that so unusual a 
sight could have escaped the notice of the numberless coasters and fish- 
ermen passing over the locality, at the period indicated. The Govern- 
ment at least has not been remiss. 





Though he has taken care to provide himself with all luxurious ap- 
pliances, Louis Napoleon’s bed is by no means one of roses. Quite 
otherwise, thorns are springing up in ugly numbers ; and to dumb ac- 
quiescence succeed plots and vexations of many kinds. The result of the 
late conferences between the great Sovereigns of the Continent is noti- 
ced at length elsewhere; and added to this annoying publication comes 
the well authenticated report that the two branches of the Bourbons 
are ieally about to forget their quarrels and struggle jointly to over- 
turn the Usurper. The Count de Chambord, it is said, will ere long 
meet the Duchess of Orleans and the Princes of that House at Ems, 
so that the re-establishment of the legitimate line in his person may at 
least meet with no opposition from them.—Again, the refusals to take 
the required oath of allegiance continue numerous ; nay, it is even be- 
lieved that the Council of State will ere long pluck up courage, and 
refuse to sanction the infamous confiscation of the Orleans estates. — 
With such serious opposition threatening him, what will the expectant 
Emperor next attempt? Will he try to rouse the dormant military fever, 
and seek to carry out his long-cherished project of an invasion of Eng- 
land? Or will he make occupation for his army by an effort to extend 
the frontiers of France towards the Rhine? Who cantell? The man 
is secret in his purposes, as he is undeniably shrewd and able in exe- 
cuting his unscrupulous projects. Without, however, some new dis- 
tracting dust thrown into her eyes, it would seem that France cannot 
long remain blind to the slavery and degradation in which she is en- 
wrapped. 





The Democratic Convention at Baltimore terminated its arduous 
session on Saturday last by nominating General Franklin Pierce, of 
New Hampshire, as its candidate at the ensuing election for the Pre- 
sidential Chair. The vote was at the end almost unanimous, being 
founded on the impossibility of electing any of the leading nominees, 
and on the generally admitted claims of General Pierce, whose name 
had been quietly kept in the back-ground. Forty-nine ballots were, 
however, tried, ere the rival sections coalesced. The General has the 
repute of being a man of unblemished character, was favourably known 
as a member of Congress, and fought with distinction in the Mexican 
War, as Colonel of the New England Regiment.—Mr. W. R. King, of 
Alabama, formerly U. 8. Minister to France, was also selected as can- 
didate for the office of Vice-President.—Next week, the Whigs go 
through a similar process ; and then the battle will commence in earnest. 


Having, last week, expressed satisfaction that Mr. Meagher’s escape 
from Van Dieman’s Land was said to have been accomplished without 
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any violation of his parole, we deem it right to lay before our readers 
the following deteiled account of it, which has appeared over his signa- 
ture in the columns of the \Vew- York Herald. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD. 
Glen Cove, June 5, 1852. 

Dear Sir,—-In consequence of some misstatements my es- 
cape, which I have just seen in two or three of the Euro papers, 
and which appear to have been copied from an Australian paper, I 
think it right to set the true facts before the American public, to whom 
alone I now hold myself responsible 

The remarkable kindness I have experienced frem the press and the 
public generally, ever since my arrival in this noble country, and the 
anxiety I feel to have it understood that I am not deficient in the hon- 
orable spirit which qualifies a stranger to become its citizen, compel me 
to break the silence which no act or word, on the part of my enemies, 
could disturb. 

The facts are these: In the month of April, 1861, I was called upom 
to renew my parole. I did so in writing, and in the following words : 

_ I hereby pledge my word of honour notto leave the colony, so long as I hold a 
ticket of leave. 

I handed this pledge to the Police Magistrate in the open Court. Any 
one can see it who wishes to refer to it.” - 

Towards the end of December, the same year, I came to the deter- 
mination of a ~ escape. Accordingly, on the 3d of Jan 
last, I sent the following letter to the Police Magistrate of the distriet 
in which I resided : 

’ Lake Sorell, District of Campbell Town, Saturday, Jan. 3, 1852. 

Sir :—Circumstances of a recent occurrence urge upon me the necessity of ree 
signing my ticket of leave, and, consequently, withdrawing my parole. 

I write this letter, therefore, soapuettelly to apprise you that, after twelve 
o'clock to-morrow noon, I shall no longer consider myself bound by the obligation 
which that parole imposes. : 

In the meantime, however, should you conceive it your duty to take me into 
custody, I shall, as a matter of course, regard myself as wholly absolved from the 
restraint which my word of honour to your government at present inflicts,—I have 
the honour to be, sir, with sincere respect, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER. 

To the Police Magistrate of the District of Campbell Town. 

The Police Magistrate received this letter at 11 o’clock the same 
morning.—I remained in my cottage, at Lake Sorell, until 7 o’clock 
that evening. A few minutes after that hour, four of my friends ar- 
rived on horseback, and communicated to me the intelligence that the 
police were coming to arrest me. I went out with them into the Bush, 
and remained there, about 300 yards from the cottage; until my servant 
brought the news that the police had arrived, and were sitting in the 
kitchen. We mounted our horses immediately, and rode down to the 
cottage. One hundred yards from it, my friends drew up. I rode on 
until 1 came close to the stable, which was within pistol shot of the 
kitchen door. I drew up there, and desired the servant to go in and 
tell the police I was waiting for them. He left me at once, and entered 
the cottage. Two or three minutes elapsed. The police ap 
The moment they appeared I rose in my stirrups, and called out to them 
that I was the prisoner they came to arrest, and defied them to do so. 
This challenge was echoed by my friends with three loud and — 
cheers, in the midst of which I struck spurs to my horse, and dash 
into the wood, in the direction of the coast. Accompanied by my gener- 
ous and courageous-hearted friends, I reached the sea shore on Mo 
afternoon, at a point where a boat was in readiness to receive me. 
jumped from my horse, got into the boat, put off to sea, and beat about 
there for a few days, until the ship came up, which, thank God! bore 
me, at last, to a free and hospitable land. 

In plain words, these are the plain facts of the case. AsI have writ- 
ten them here, they were written by one of my friends, at the house 
where we changed horses on our way to the coast. The manuscript 
containing them was forwarded next morning, Tuesday, to the editor 
of the leading journal of the colony, and bore the names of my friends, 
written by their own hands, in attestation of its trath. The gentleman 
to whom it was sent was instructed not to publish the names that were 
attached to it. He was, however, at the same time, requested to insert 
the document itself in the next number of his paper, and was left at 
full and perfect liberty to show the signatures to any person who might 
wish to be satisfied upon the subject, and would pledge his honour not 
to abuse the confidence reposed in him, by involving the parties con- 
cerned in any legal difficulty. 

The men who vouched with their signatures for the truth of the 
statement they made, and now repeated, ure men of considerable pro- 
perty and highly creditable position in the colony, and no one there 
would be rash enough to speak a single word derogatory of their ho- 
nour. I have the honour to be your faithful and grateful servant, 

Tuomas Francis MEAGHER. 

Points of honour are always delicate matters to handle; but there is 
generally some debatable ground whereon men of honour may differ in 
opinion, without any desire to give or take offence. Such ground we 
hold to be the circumstances narrated above so simply, and beyond 
doubt so truthfully—Mr. Meagher fulfilled his own sense of the obli- 
gation imposed on him by his parole, and yet we feel bound to modify 
our expression of last week. Now, there may perchance be an etiquette 
in the manner of throwing up a ticket of leave, with which we are al- 
together unacquainted ; and Mr. Meagher's course, having been regu- 
lated in entire conformity thereto, may have been pronounced unim- 
peachable on the spot, and most acceptable to his numerous friends 
here. Still, to our simple understanding it seems that if he kept 
to the letter, he did not adhere to the spirit of his pledge, nor in 
fact to the spirit of the communication wherein he recalled it.— 
The case is a splendid one for investigation by legal acumen, or for 
argument by forensic eloquence; but the pith of it, if we mistake not, 
may be comprised in two or three queries.—Does not the greater 
pledge, ‘‘ not to leave the Colony,” involve the lesser, not to attempt 
to leave it? Did not Mr. Meagher make the attempt, at the moment 
that he struck epurs to his horse and set out for a definite spot, accord- 
ing to a precencerted plan, seventeen hours earlier than the time to 
which he had deliberately bound himself afresh? Having in the first 
instance ‘‘ handed this pledge to the police magistrate, in the open 
Court,” ought not Mr. Meagher to have revoked it ina similar man- 
ner? Did the intimation, that he would not submit to the penalty in- 
curred, warrant him in avoiding it ?—It will, we think, be very difficult 
so to answer these questions, as to leave Mr. Meagher on any lofty 
ground of principle. Nevertheless, we believe that he acted in good 
faith; either because his perception of right and wrong was obscured 
by the special-pleading of friends and the exigencies of the moment, or 
because after all there is some truth in the vulgar charge against 
Irishmen—that they have their own peculiar mode of reasoning, with 
which the world at large does not know how to sympathise. 

By the journals we learn that Mr Meagher shrinks from publicity, 
but that his countrymen and others are determined to lionize him.—The 
Common Council of this city are amongst the idol- worshippers; but this 
is no way remarkable. They must have some vent for their civic spirit ; 
and seeing that their wilful neglect has made New York a reproach for 
its filth and its rowdyism, why not expend some of it in processions and 
entertainments? Stuff for a speech may be found, if their orators go 
back to the wisdom of Smith O’Brien’s attempted insurrection, and 
thence forward to the matter noticed above.—For Mr. Meagher himself 
we can but say further, that we have no particular regret at his es- 
cape; but that, inasmuch as he is reputed to be a noble-minded and 
well-intentioned man, we really pity him for the false position in which 
he is about to be placed.—P.S. Since the above was in type, it has 
been intimated that the Common Council’s invitation has been respect- 
fully declined. 





A most disastrous fire occurred on Sunday last at Montreal, destroy- 
ing a vast amount of valuable property, including the old St. Andrew’s 
Church in St. Peters street, lately occupied as a Concert and Exhibi- 
tion Hall, the old Trinity House, the Old Countryman’s Inn, the offices 
of the Harbour Commissioners, and Champlain and St. Lawrence Rail- 
road Company, together with the Imperial Custom House in St. Paul 
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Street, formerly the Commercial Hotel.—The amount of damage is esti- 
mated by one of our contemporaries in a paragraph elsewhere. 





The Halifax Sun of the 29th ult. contains a despatch from Sir John 
Pakington to the Lt. Governor of Newfoundland, wherein the Colonial 
Secretary, in acknowledging the receipt of certain Resolutions passed 
by the House of Assembly, endorses Lord Grey’s doctrine of ‘‘ respon- 
aible government,” and deals the Roman Catholic Prelate a sharp rap on 
the knuckles, for his meddling in local politics. 





Amongst the events of the week, the arrival of Signorina Alboni de- 
gerves to be chronicled ; the more so as it has not been announced be- 
fore hand with the too common flourish of trumpets. Possessed of that 
pare gift, a pure, sweet, and full contralto voice which she manages 
with inimitable ease and skill, she has acquired in Europe a matchless 
reputation, and will, we doubt not, create here a large amount of 
genuine musical enthusiasm. We have pleasure in adding, that this 
new vocal prodigy is a lady of most amiable character and of unblem- 
ighed reputation. She is accompanied by one of her brothers. 

On Wednesday, at the Exhibition of the New York Horticultural So- 
ciety, we had the pleasure (and a very great one it was) of seeing a spe- 
cimen of the far-famed “* Victoria Regia,” the great water-lily of South 
America. The public owe the sight of this remarkable plant to Mr. 
Caleb Cope, of Philadelphia, to whom it belongs, and are under obliga- 
tions to Mr. Mead and other gentlemen associated with him in the diffi- 
cult task of conveying it hither from that city —A description of this 
rarity has been given at least once in our columns ; but a press of mat- 
ter alone prevents us from inserting another. At least, if the oppor- 
tunity still remain, we advise our city readers not to miss it. 





It has been distinctly asserted by the Viagara Mail that the Mr. 
McCormick, whose reaping machine attracted so much notice at the 
World’s Fair, is a Scetchman born and bred, although recently domi- 
ciled at Chicago. It will be remembered that the Americans claim 
his invention as a national triumph. 





Sir Joun Fraxuin.—All communications tending to show the feel- 
ings and views of the missing mariners increase in interest as time 
rolls on. The following extralct is from a letter addressed to his wife, 
by Mr. Blenkey, ice-master om board the Terror. Its genuineness is 


vouched for. 
** Disco Island, July 12, 1845. 

«‘ The season is very open, much such an one as when we came out 

with Capt. Ross; we are all in good health and spirits; one and all ap 
to be of the same determination—that is, to persevere in making 

e north-west passage. If we are not home in the fall of ’48, or early 
in the spring of ’49, you may anticipate we have made a passage, or 
likely to do so; and if we may be from five to six years (it might be 
into the seventh), and should it be so, do not allow any person to dis- 
hearten you on the length of our absence, but look forward with hope 
that Providence will at last restore us to you.” 





ExrraAorpInary Rrrort—a Sea-Fight—Frencu Exites.—On 
the third of row a fisherman of Villa da Vigia, coming from the Lake 
Amapa, arrived in our city, and related an interesting event, which 
wants to be confirmed. In going out from the river Amapa, on the 22d 
of April, following the side of the shore of Cayenne, he saw a large 
weasel sailing very near the shore. At the same time he remarked 
two other large ships, which approached the first one with great ra- 
pidity. Soon the two vessels began to fire at the first ship, which 
responded to them. It was about mid-day when the battle com- 
menced, and it continued till six o’clock in the evening, when the 
two ships took possession of the first. This is all that was reported 
te us by the fisherman, who could not dis.over the colours of the flags 
of these vessels. 

The event has been interpreted in different ways ; the one which 

rs the most probabie is the following ; The place where the first 
ship wasseen, is the same taken by all vessels sailing towards Cayenne. 
It is, then, believed that these three vessels were transporting the 
French deported to Cayenne; that the first ship was ina very weak 
situation; that the transported revolted on board, on approaching the 
shores ; that the captains of the other two vessels, seeing, irom a long 
distance, that the first was badly governed, Agi pe something wrong 
had occurred ; they approached nearer, when they saw what was pass 
ing; they ascertained it was a rebellion and put an end to it.—Bom 
Paraenso, May 6. 

CotoniAL REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT.—The question of 
colonial representation, again, was ove of very great importance and 
difficulty. (Hear, hear.) If it could be achieved, more particularly 
since the great a)teration in 1833, and the consequent exclusion of our 
indirect colonial representation, it was one well worthy of the consi- 
deration of the Government (hear); and if by any means such an 
amount of representation could be given to our colonies as should fairly 
represent their different and separate interests, a very great advantage 
‘would be gained; it would bea great additional tie between the colo- 
nies and the mother country, and, not an inferior advantage in his mind, 
perhaps some degree of control might be exercised over amateur colo- 
nial legislators (a laugh), who were not always the most discreet, if they 
were the most zealous advocates of the colonies to which they at- 
tached themselves. (Hear, hear.) But it was a question of extreme 
difficulty as to the number to be admitted, and the mode in which they 
should be returned by the different colonies, and the means by which, 
if returned, they cone, represent collectively or separately the inter- 
ests of the colonies. He would, however, assure his noble friend that 
if in any alterations that -_— hereafter be made, or any addition to 
the constituencies, means could be found of introducing the intelligence, 
education, and science of the country or the colonial interests into the 
representation, it would have his most serious consideration. The 

culty was to accomplish it, but, if it could be accomplished, it was 

@ subject well worthy to be considered by their lordships, for he thought 

it was desirable, if possible, to do something to neutralize that which 

to be at present prevailing, a tendency to throw all power, not 

into hands of the most intelligent and enlightened, but of the most nu- 

merous, and he feared in many cases the most easily-misguided, portion 

of our population. (Hear.)—Speech of the Earl of Derby in the House 
of Lords, May 27. 


Tue Great Exursition. Pecuniary Resutts —The Commission- 

ers for the Exhibition of 1851 have just presented their first report to 
the Home Secretary. This report, with its appendices, extends to 211 
closely pesos imperial octavo pages, and is illustrated by two large 
plans of the Exhibition. The report itself is a concise statement of the 
organization, labours, resources, means, procedure, und arrangements 
of the Commission, and the result achieved. The appendices, 42 in 
number, supply a body of most exact and interesting details. The 
Commissioners state that the balance in band on the 29th of February, 
invested in Exchequer bills, and to the credit of the Commissioners at 
the Bank of England and the bank of Messrs Coutts, amounted to 
£213,305, but that there are expenses to be paid out of it. They are 
unable to say what the actual surplus of the Exhibition funds will be 
after all liabilities shall have been discharged, and the accounts finally 
wound up, « but they have no reason to suppose that the net surplus 
Will be less than the sum estimated by them in their report to her Ma- 
Jesty of the 6th Nov. last, viz., £150,000. 








Tue Havirax anv Quesec Raruway.—Mr M’Cullagh inquired 
whether the communications that had lately taken place between Her 
Majesty's Government and the members of the Executive Councils of 
Canada and New Brunswick who had come to this country, relutive to 
the formation of a railway from Halifax to Quebec, had been brought 
to @ satisfactory termination ; and whether there was any objection to 
lay before the House the correspondence which had taken place between 
the members of the executive Councils and Her Majesty's Government ? 
Sir J. Pakington replied, that the negotiations to which the hon gen- 
tleman al.uded had been brought to a termination ;and, after iving very 
fall consideration to the subject, the Government had, with much re- 








to construct a railway from Halifax to Quebec, by the only lines to 
which the deputation were enabled to give their consent. He would 
state to morrow whether he could lay the correspondence on the table. 
—Parliamentary Report, 24th May. (We do not find any subsequent 
mention of the subject). 

“ Danrex O'Rourke,” THE winneR or THE Dersy.—This horse, 
though bearing an Irish name, and by and Irish stallion (Bird catcher) 
his dam Forget-me-Not, was bred in England. He is a smali chesnut 
horse, most elegantly proportioned, and latterly bore the faeetious 
name, from his few admirers of*‘the pony” Daniel O'Rourke is the 
property of John Bowes, Esq., late M.P., of Gibside, county of Durham, 
who was also the owner of Mundig, who won the Derby in 1835, and of 
Cotherstone, who one the same race in 1843 : the rider on each occasion 
being William Scott. On Wednesday Mr. Bowes’s colours were clever- 
ly led to victory by Frank Butler, now considezed to be one of the best 
riders of the day, albeit he never hitherto accomplished the Derby feat. 








Tue Lare Fire 1n Monrreau.—Montreal papers of Monday con- 
tain full particulars of the late destructive fire in that city. The 
Gazette has the following :— 

The loss of property is variously estimated from £200,000 to £500.000, 
from « half to two thirds of which will probably fall on the Insurance 
Companies. Probably from £50,000 to £60,000 of real property, and 
£200,000 to £250 000 of goods were consumed. Some, we are glad to 
be informed, were fully insurcd, Messrs Seymour & Whitney, and Ryan 
Brothers, among the number. Some of the heaviest stocks of dry goods 
in the city were consumed in the stores upon St. Paul street, and the 
loss of groceries, &c., in the Messrs. Ryans’ and the Customs’ Ware- 
house must have been immense. 


Army. 


War.OrFrice, May 28.—2d Reg: of Drags; Maj-Gen Money, C B and K C, to 
be Col, v Gen Sir W Grant, K CB, dec. 17th Lt Grags; Capt Willett to be 
Maj, v Brett, who ret; Lt Webb to be Capt, v Willett; Cor Watson, from 16th 
Lt Drags, to be Cor. ist Regt of Ft; Lt Kirk, from 7th Fusileers, to be Lt, v 
Finney. 2d Ft; Gent Cadet Colley, from Ki Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v Boylan, 
dec. 6th Ft; Sergt-Maj Dawson to be Ens, v Metford, dec. 7th Ft; Ens Maun 
sell, from 90th Ft, to be Lt, b p, v Kirk, app to Ist Ft. 19th Ft; Lt Barrett from 
Ist W I Regt, to be Lt, v Stoney, pro to an Unatt Co, w P- 2ist Ft; Sec Lt 
Richards to be lst Lt, b-p, v Tuke, who ret. 24th Ft; Lt Thomes Airey to 
be Qumr, v Madden, app Adjt; Ens Charles Patras Geneste to be Lt, w-p, v 
Airey, app Qtmr; Serg William Werge to be Ensign, without pur, v Geneste. 
27th Ft; Ens ‘Chester to be Lt, b p, v Rae, who ret. 50:h Ft; Maj Sidley to be 
Lt Col, b-p, v Bonham, who ret; Capt Wilton to be Maj, v Sidley ; Lt Hibbert 
to be Capt, b p, v Wilton; Ens Murchison to be Lt, b-p, v Hibbert. 53d Ft; 
Lt Wedderburne to be Capt, b-p, v Carter, who ret. 56th Ft; Ens Hobson, from 
2d W I Regt, to be Ens, v Borrowes, app to 80th Ft. 65th Ft; Capt Roberts, 
from h-p, Unatt, to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Jobnston, who ex; Lt M‘Gregor t» be 
Capt. b-p, v Roberts, who ret; Ens Marsh to be Lt, b p, v M'Gregor. 74th Ft; 
Maj Fordyce to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Seton, dee ; Capt Patton to be Maj, w-p, v For- 
dyce; Gent Cadet Swaffield, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, wp, v Russell, dec 
80th Ft; Ens Hunt to be Lt, w-p, v Dunn, dec ; Ens Borrowes, from 56th Ft, to 
be Ens, v Hunt. 84th Ft; Ens MacMahon t» be Lt, w-p, v Macbean, dec. 86th 
Ft; Maj Gen Parke to be Col, v Gen! Maister, dec; Ens Wilson, from 65th Fi, 
to be Ens, v Gardner, pro. 98th Ft; Capt Jeffery to be Maj, b-p, v Lovett, who 
ret; Lt Grantham to be Capt, w-p, v Colly, dec ; Lt Edwards to be — b-p, v 
Jeffery ; Ens Reade to be Lt, w p, v Grantham; Ens Twyford to be Lt, b-p, v 
Edwards; Ens Ellis, from 55th Ft, to be Ens, v Reade. 

Gold Coast Corps—Staft Surg of Sec Class Kehoe, M D, to be Surg. 

UnaTTacHED—Lt Stoney, from 19th Ft, to be Capt, w p. 

Brevet — Capt Roberts, of 65th Ft, to be Maj in the Army; Maj Roberts, of 
65th Ft, to be Lt-Col in the Army. 


PAusic. 


Sicnor C. Bassini’s Concert.—This affair came off on Monday evening at 
Metropolitan Hall. We looked with some interest at the programme, as it pre- 
sented several new pieces, some compose | expressly for the occasion, and as the 
announcement of the first appearance of an artist who we were assured was en- 
titled to rank amongst the first in his pro‘ession. As regards the latter, we were 
certainly not disappointed. Sig. Bassini is, without doubt, every way worthy of 
a first place amongst his brethren of the bow; and we feel disposed the more 
willingly to accord it to him, from the entire absence of all assumption and the 
modesty with which the candidate presented himself, to undergo the ordeal of 
public judgment for the first time in this country. His “ Capriccio,” but particu 
larly the “ Fantasie,’”’ of Vieux Temps, we thought as true an evidence of real 
musical inspiration as we have ever listened to from performer on the violin. Sig. 
Bassini’s forte is the delicate and the refined. He seems as one whose feelings 
had long struggled to break through the restraint of a natural diffidence, and he 
has not that fervid impalse which overleaps all obstacles, so apparent in Ole 
Bull; but his touch is pare and true in the extreme, nor is it wanting in a certain 
graceful decision, which gives it sufficient firmness. In the duo for two violins, 
with its silver bell accompaniment, Sig. Bassini so literally played “ second fiddle”’ 
to the composer (Sig. Arditi), that we had almost despaired of an opportunity of 








judging of his merits; but the Fantasie alluded to was a very satisfactory relief. 
Indeed, Sig Arditi’s compositions (of which more anon) were so conspicuously 
paraded in the programme, that we could not but feel almost as if the modest 
merits of Sig. Bassini were thrust into the shade. 

Mons. Miquel, a violincellist, (announced for the first time also,) was kept away, 
we were informed, by indisposition. We had an ‘Indian March” of his com- 
position, however; a pretty fanciful thing, and neatly performed by the orchestra. 
We like opportunities, such as occur in this march, for enjoying now and then the 
qualities of the different instruments separately. When they are all mixed up 
into one medley of noise, one half of them might be dispensed with, and in fact the 
retaining of many is mere matter of form. What chance has a bassoon, for in- 
stance, to be heard against the ophicleide and double bass, or the clarionet, when 
the cornopean has the same notes ?—The ladies, Signora Vietti and Madame De 
Vries, were in excellent voice. The former gave us one aria of Ricci’s, and the 
latter “‘ La Polacca from I Lombardi.” They also sang a duett, composed for the 
occasion by Sig. Arditi, in which he displays very bad taste in completely smother- 
ing the lower voice by the accompaniment of a bass instrument in the same notes, 
an octave below. But Arditi seems partial to wnisons, introducing them also in 
passages of considerable length, in “the grand duo for two violins.” We know 
indeed that the majority of the modern Italian school does not care much for the 
stricter laws of counterpoint, loving te pour forth its soul in a florid and highly 
ornate melody only ; and we often hear in opera even the tenor and soprano pass 
from progressions of sixths and tenths into eighths—but it is none the more respect_ 
able on that account. 

The last piece performed was entitled “‘ The Great Russ Pavement Polka,” 
also composed by Sig. Arditi.—But, shade of the man who wrote “ The Harmoni- 
ous Blacksmith” (which will outlive all the polkas ever composed), what would’st 
thou have thought, O Handel—who had’st no doubt before thee the grand deduc- 
tions of the intellect of Pythagoras when led similarly to ponder on the ringing 
anvil—what would’st thou have thought, if still in this nether world, of three or 
four men powdering into dust with heavy hammers veritable blocks of stone, un- 
musical sandstone too, as a musical accompaniment! We have polkas of eclipse, 
of peacocks, of diamonds, and of all sorts of precious stones ; and for all we know, 
of the sun, the moon, the stars. We have heard of pistuls being fired to add ex" 
citement to the whirl of the waltz; but a polka to a paving stone, with an illustra- 
tion beaten into us after such a fashion, was a something which certainly our 
powers of calculation did not anticipate !—Seriously, we consider such an affair 
as more of an imposition upon the common sense of an audience than anything 
else. Though we are no sticklers for a rigid adherence at all times to regular and 
formal observances, and go to Christy's sometimes to hear a plain good song and 
have a laugh at a good joke or burlesque, yet we like to find a sentiment and a 
something suggestive even in the greatest extravagance. We thought also that 
an occasion might have been chosen for the pavement demonstration more suit- 
able than the introduction of such a man as Bassini. 





Drama. 


THE Broapway.—Celeste, the once famous danseuse and pantomimist, has 
been playing her farewell engagement, and to very fair houses. In her line she 
is probably the best actress now on the English stage. Asa pantomimist she has 
no equal, and in some of her speaking parts she is very effective ; her naive man- 
ners, her French patois, and her litle bits of genuine pathos and feeling are the 
life and soul of the heavy melodramatic affairs in which she for the most part ap- 
pears. “St. Mary’s Eve,” which was produced last week, and the old “ French 








she has been seen in is Bourcicault’s five-act drama of “* The Willow Copse,” re. 
presented for the first time on Thursday week.—As Rose Fielding, the betrayed 
bat loving woman, she is almost beyond praise; for sweetness, pathos, and truth 
to nature, we have not seen anything so fine for many aday, It was not the clap- 
trap and stage trickery of an accomplished actress, but the simple acting of a wo. 
man. Conway also appeared to great advantage as Luke Fielding, the loving, 
doting, and at last insane father. If it be played again, we advice those wio re. 
lish good acting to see “The Willow Copse.”” There is no attempt at fine wri. 
ting in the piece, but it is skilfully managed, and is on the whole superior to the 
trash with which Madame Celeste has been lately identified. 


Burrton’s.—On Monday evening was produced for the first time in this country 
Mark Lemon's new comedy “ Mind your own business.” Mr. Lemon, as our 
readers doubtless know, is the editor of Punch, and one of the leading English 
dramatic authors of the present day. But it don’t apparently take much talent 
now to make a play-wright, if we may judge Mr. Lemon by his plays. But per. 
haps the Lemon was squeezed dry in the making of Punch before he wrote this his 
last. At any rate the piece itself is dry and heavy enough, aud had Mr. Lemon 
been minding his business, he would scarcely have written it.—A sketch of it js 
thus furnished by one of the London papers, in which of course we change the 
names of the performers. 

The name of the piece, “ Mind Your Own Business,” is not happily chosen, as 
it refers to a subordinate character in the plot, rather than to the leading purpose 
or invent. The real hero is not the meddling gentleman, Mr. Oddiman (Johnston), 
who embroils himself in other people's affairs, but Mr. Verdon (Dyott), a young 
country squire, who is nearly ruined by an unfortunate passion, and whose for. 
tunes are grates set forth in the progress of the drama. In the first act we find 
him fall of health and spirits, glowing with love for Marian (Mrs. Holman). daugh- 
ter of the village schoolmaster, Morrison (Russell), and offering her his hand, with 
the full assurance of being accepted The needy father is, of course, delighted 
with the offer, the elder daughter Fanny (Miss Weston), mildly approves, but 
there is a hitch on the part of the most important personage, Marian herself, who 
has secretly bestowed her affection on Arthur Mowbray (Levere), a young artist, 
When the fatal truth is revealed, and Verdon's dream of hapniness is dispelled, 
he rushes in despair from Morrison's house, and the lovers are left tu be as happy 
as they may. Something like a twelvemonth elapses before the commencement 
of the second act, Mowbray has married Marian, and the drop scene rises amid the 
sound of village rejoicing, consequent on the christening of the first child. Mow. 
bray is tolerably happy, Get as he is highly connected, and has been used to luxu- 
ries, the humble mode of life which he leads with his wife and her father is not 
altogether to his taste. In the meanwhile, Verdon has betaken himself to London, 
where, on the strength of his disappointment, he devotes himself with such energy 
to the bottle as to acquire the name of “ Drunken Verdon.” Fanny Morrison, to 
contribute to the comforts of her family at home, has engaged herself as companion 
to Mrs. Smythe (Mrs. oy: a London lady, at whose house she perceives 
Verdon, and is greatly shocked at his changed condition. Resolved to save him, 
she visits him at his lodgings, and while he is drowning thought with a bow! of 
punch, occasionally calling up reminiscences of his rural amusements, she suddenly 
appears before him, and so far influences him by her mild persuasion that he re- 
solves to return to the country and lead a better life. At the same time, poor 
Fanny has troubles of herown. Mrs. Smythe, who, being married to a ci-devant 
footman (Burton), is not received into unexceptional society, opens her house to 
rather doubtful company, and Fanny is exposed to the insuiting addresses of My. 
Orgrave (Holman), a libertine member of Parliament. Quitting Mrs. Smythe's 

house she resolves on returning to the country, but is pursued by Orgrave, and 

being overtaken by him at a road side inn, is only saved from his clutches by the 

sudden appearance of Vernon, who happens to have taken up his lodging there on 

his way home. When she reaches her father’s house she is received with delight; 
Verdon discovers that he loves her as well as he thought he loved Marian, and 
takes her for a wife, and Orgrave, the “ bad man”’ of the piece, is knocked down 
by a thunderbolt in the shape of an old deed, which transfers all his property to 
his cousin Mowbray, the husband of Marian. 

The chief fault of the play, in addition to ite heaviness and want of originality, 
is its needless length ; it takes nearly three hours in representation. And there 
are but three acts of it altogether, unless the manager has compressed it frem five, 
the usual number for comedies. Comedy, however, it should scarcely be called, 
since it is so serious an affair ; and the English papers speak of it indifferently as 
a drama, a comedy, and a play. Save Mr. Oddiman (for whom there is no earthly 
use), and Smythe, the retired footman, there are no comic characters in it. These 
two even are failures—the first meddling to no purpose, and the latter being a re- 
galvinization of one of Buckstone’s own attempts in the comedy of‘ Married and 
Single.” Borrowings also are there from other and better plays. As when Ver- 
don, for instance, tells Mrs. Smythe chat she looks like a picture of his grand- 
mother, at the age of twenty-four, the point is bodily taken from poor Paudeen 
O' Rafferty, in “ Born to Good Luck.” But perhaps Verdon was too drunk to 
knew that he borrowed his wit. Still in spite of all these drawbacks, the piece 
goes off well, thanks to the general and well-known efficiency of the company 
Burtou makes a good deal of fun as the rich “Jeames,” and Dyott plays in a trothfuj 
and natural vein,—* Paris and London,” one of Moncrief’s old spectacles, has also 
been revived with considerable success. The sea voyage from Calais to London 
represented by slices uf panorama is excellent. Burton played capitally as 7'rof, 
the English coachman, as did Placide in the French perruquier—famous for broken 
English and poses plastiques ala Vestris. 


Astok PrLace—Mr.- Brooke.—Mr. Brooke and his “ Corsican Brothers’ 
not having met with much pecuniary success, a new troupe has been brought 
upon the stage, whose appearance has given rise to more fuss than the occasion 
merited. The facts are briefly these.—Mr. Niblo, during his recent visit to Paris, 
made an engagement with the proprietor of a collection of trained animals for the 
purpose of exhibiting them here. Finding, however, that Madame Thillon deem- 
ed it infra dig to alternate her operatic performances with those of the new-comers, 
he arranged with Mr. Brooke, the temporary lessee of the Astor Place Opera 
House, for their début. This took place on Monday evening, before a full house, 
and prefaced by a speech from Mr. Brooke, to the effect that the owners of the 
House had within an hour or two served upon him a legal injunction against the 
animal performances, A slight portion therefore was curtailed in obedience to 
the fiat of the law ; of the rest, there is not much to be said. Mr. Donetti’s dogs 
and monkeys are highly trained, and portions of their pantomime and quasi-eques- 
trianism are laughable enough. The drollest of all is a carriage ride taken on the 
stage by a large black-faced baboon who personates a laay, and who rejoices ina 
pair of white French poodles for horses, and a monkey coachman and footman. 
When a linch-pin comes out and the carriage upsets, the mock contusion was ex- 
quisitely ludicrous. The manner in which Coachee jumped down and hung on 
to his horses’ heads was a palpable hit.—The execution of a Deserter was also 
cleverly managed, and elicited much applause. But the real source of such en- 
joyment as this exhibition can afford is 1o be found in the occasional lapses of dis- 
cipline of which the monkey tribe are guilty, and without which it would be dull 
indeed. Nature (for wise purposes lightly passed over by philosophers and natu- 
ralists) has seemingly endowed the race with the gift of parodying humanity ; nor 
can any professionul Clown vie with apes in the production cf ludicrous effects. 
If the training therefore were so severe as to convert the ape into a mere piece of 
mechanism, the spectator would find sorry entertainment. Even as it is, we con- 
fess to having often laughed more heartily in certain Zoological Gardens where 
monkey-nature has comparatively free play, than we did on Monday evening. 

We have no room to report the legal proceedings that have arisen out of this 
matter. They have resulted in a temporary suspension of the injunction; but 
there will probably be more speeches from learned counsel, more that is funny !0 
the very character of the case, and more that is painful in some of the attendant 
circumstences. Think, reader, of Mr. Brooke, who aspires to a lofty place as @ 
tragedian, certifying to this exhibition being a “ theatrical representation of the 
most respectable kind,” in which phrase he is followed by Mr. Sefton and Mr. 
Corbyn! Who can wonder that the Drama is in a degraded condition, when 
opinions so palpably absurd are so seriously set forth? Mr. Burton is more dis- 
ereet: he only testifies that the performances of trained animals would be in no- 
wise derogatory to the character of the Opera House—a question which, for many 
and sufficiently obvious reasons, it was very unwise for the owners of that estab- 
lishment to raise. But we have given too much space to so small an affair. 

Nisio’s.—Madame Anna Thillon has closed her brilliant engagement; Mr. 
Brooke’s company has moved hither from the Opera House ; and next week & 
new ballet company, French and Spanish, is to make its first appearance. 

Tux Lyceum.—Unceasing variety and the admirable acting of Miss Julia Ben- 
nett and Mr. Walcot have failed to draw good houses to this pretty theatre. 
Moral—nothing but an effective company will answer in the long run. On Tues- 
day, Mrs. Sinclair (late Mrs. Forrest) plays in French, for the benefit of M- 
Robert Kemp. 

CasTLE GaRDEN.—The cool weather has been unfavourable for the Rousset 
family, the occupants of this most agreeable summer sounge. Their graceful and 
clever dancing has been over and over again commended to our readers. In 








gret, come to the decision that they were unable to recommend Parlia 
ment to give the security of the imperial revenue for the sum required 





Spy.” which we remember more years man and boy than we care to set down, 


exhibit her peculiar powers to great advantage.—But perhaps the best thing that and the journals speak in glowing terms. 


their new theatre they have produced an entirely new ballet, of which rumour 
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Hine Arts. 


grarve or THE WounveEp Invian.—Under this title another fine 
specimen of American genius in this branch of art is to be seen at the 
Stuyvesant Institute ; and it might with equal propriety have been 
called the ‘ dying” Indian, since the wound is evidently mortal. Per- 
haps, however, the sculptor did not care to remind the public more 
immediately of the ‘‘ Gladiator,” to which immortal work the present 
one, though not an imitation, unavoidably carries back the memory. 
The Indian is sunk upon his right knee, with his head bowed forward 
as though unable to support himself, and only preserved from falling 
py the stiffened right arm and the extended left leg. —The anatomical 
knowledge displayed, and the truthfulness with which the attitude 
portrays the waning vital power, entitle the sculptor, Mr. Stephenson, 
to very high praise. The accessories are few, simple, and appropriate ; 
and if the head be wanting in expression, it seems to usin this respect 
all the closer to nature. Who can find any semblance of feeling in the 
countenance of the Red Man, tutored as it is into apathy and grave 
indifference ?—The subject is not a pleasing one; bat it is executed 
with fidelity and force. 





Tue Soutt GALLERY.—The commencement of the sale of this col- 
lection was noticed in our columns, last Saturday. The conclusion is 
thus chronicled. 

The sale of pictures composing the gallery of the late Marshal Soult 
terminated on the 24th May. The total proceeds were 1,477 830 francs. 
The principal pictures sold on that day were: St. Joseph and the In- 
fant Jesus, by Alphonse de Tobar, which brought 1 150f.; St Catharine, 
by Zurbaran, 1,600f. ; the Interior of a Smoking-room, by David Ten- 
jers, 1,210f.; St John, by Alonzo Cano, 2,800f : St. James, by the 
same, 2,100 ; a Female Saint, by Zurbaran, 3.200f. ; another, by the 
same, 3,300f,; the Communion of a Saint, bygthe same, 2,100f. ; St. 
Anthony, by the same, 1,000f.; a Holy Family by Ribera, 9,100f.; St. 
Anthony of Padua and the Infant Jesus, by Murillo, 10,200f. ; the 
Repentance of St. Peter, by the same, 5,500f. ; the Denarius of Casar, 
“Tribute Money,” by Titian, a picture little more than two feet in 
height, 62,000f. Among the persous who purchased the principal pic- 
tures of the Spanish masters, are the Duke of Galiera, Count Pozzi di 
Borgo, the Marquis of Hertford, Count Duchatel, Baron Devaux, 
Messrs. Townend, Osborn, De Bruni, Roux, Mundler, Callo, for the 
Museum of Montpelier, &c. The following pictures were either bought 
or withdrawn by the family of the Marshal, viz: The Birth of the Vir- 
gin, by Murillo, which fetched 90,000f. : the Glorification of the Virgin, 
by the same, 5,000f. ; Christ on the Cross, by the same, 5,100f. ; the 
Miracle of San Diego, by the same, 85,500.; a Brigand Stopping a 
Monk, by the same, 15,000f.; Abraham offering Hospitality to the 
Angels, by Fernandez de Navaretta, surnamed El Mudo, 25,000f. Xe. 

LONDON BOOK NOTICES. 

My Lire anv Lasourns in HuNGARY, IN THE YEARS 1848 anv 
1849. By Arthur Gérget. Voluminous criticisms 
on this work (not yet translated into English) have already appeared 
in print. We select portions of one, published in the Examiner, be 
cause the liberal politics of that paper and in fact the tone of the arti- 
cle itself are sufficient guarantees that it does not lean unduly towards 
Gorgei. 

Here is a book which will let leose many pens and many tongues 
We have before us the attempted self-exculpation of the so-called be 
trayer of Hungary. Gorgei has at last thrown off his reserve, and 
speaks out openly. Whether he speaks discreetly is for his readers to 
determine, and we will take leave to doubt it. Stung to the quick by 
the ignominy cast on his name throughout the world, he has turned at 
last on his accusers with a bitterness and violence which, bowever 
much it may damage them, will scarcely have the effect of raising his 
own character in public estimation. To say the truth, we have rarely 
risen from the reading of any book with more painful feelings than 
those left on us by the * life and labours” of Arthur Gorgei. It be- 
longs to that class of autobiographies which we may be glad to receive 
as tending to the truth of history, but which quite fail to raise its tone 
or to increase our respect for its heroes. 

Few men have been more mercilessly attacked than Gorgei, in some 
respects we believe unjustly. But he now shows himself wholly inca- 
pable of any approach to the generosity of revenge. We have only to 
point to this book to be justified in stating, that none have been less 
scrupulous than Gorgei in abuse of their adversaries. There is plenty 
of scurrility, there is no magnanimity in the volumes. Hardly 
any man came into contact with Gorgei, whose fame might be sup- 
posed in any way to eclipse his own, has been here allowed to escape 
his censure or his satire. Kossuth and Szemere among the politicians, 
Dembinsky, Bem, Guyon, Perezel, Klapka, Nagy Sandor, and even 
Meszaros among the military, are made the peculiar objects of attack 
Against Guyon, whose bravery he cannot deny, he is particularly en- 
venomed ; and he spares no opportunity of holding him up, largely in- 
debted to him as he seems to have been, as an ignorant and inefiicient 
officer. Whether in speaking of things or men, a total want of enthu- 
siasm is apparent on all save one point, military honour and military 
glory. For the rest, a tone of cynical contempt against the leaders of 
the revolution, and the means they employed, is the predominant feel- 
ing of the book. It leaves a very sad impressicn of the mind by which 
it was dictated. We have no wish to do injustice to the writer. It is 
not, we think it right to add, that we always differ so much from the 
arguments which Gergei uses, or the conclusions at which he arrives, 
as we are repelled by the spirit in which they are conceived, and the 
tone in which they are uttered. 

We had intended to have drawn out an analysis of the whole work, 
as a considerable time must elapse before it appears in an English trans- 
lation; but its length, and the quantity of important matter it contains, 
as well as the many facts whict it omits or studiously conceals, would 
require more space than we could immediately afford to the subject.— 
We must content ourselves, therefore, with a short sketch of the con- 
tents of the volumes, alluding more at large to some of those more im- 
portant and hitherto debated points in the conduct of Gorgei, and in 

the history of the revolution which Gorgei himseif alone could clear 
up. 
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We pass on to the final scene, and to Gorgei’s explanation of what is 
commonly called his act of treasontoHungary. Gorgei describes him- 
slfas having long doubted of the possibility of defending the land 
against such overwhelming forces as those brought against it by Rus- 
sia and Austria, but says that he still fought on with some faint hopes of 
concluding a peace with Russia. The Diet, which had been removed from 
Pest to Szegedin, entertained the same hopes ; and on the Ist of August, 
in the neighbourhood of Debretzin, Gorgei was surprised by the arrival 
of the ministers Szemere and Casimir Bathyanyi, who were sent by 
\ossuth to treat with Russia. We pass over the intrigues «f Kossuth 
‘nd Szemere (both of them, according to Gorgei, were endeavour ng to 
Unite with him to overthrow the other; for both thought, though erro- 
neously, that he bad already entered into secret negotiations with the 
Russians), and shall merely state that on the 7th of August, Baron 
Poltenberg was sent by Szemere to ihe Russian camp with an offer of 
the Crown of Hungary for a member of the House of Romanof. 

_ Ua the 10th of August, Gorgei had retreated to Arad, where he found 


once quit my post.” Kossuth again aske’ what he, Gorgei, would do, if 
the news of Dembinsky’s victory at Temesvar should prove true? 
« Then,” I answered, ‘* my attack would be directed, and with all my 
forces, against the Austrians alone.” ‘‘ But if the Austrians are vic- 
torious at Temesvar?” demanded Kossuth. ‘ Then I shall lay down 
my arms,” was Gorgei’s answer. ‘‘ And I shall shoot myself!” replied 
Kossuth. 

Gérgei then tells us at length, and with malicious glee, the trouble 
he took—a trouble he now believes to have been quite superflaous—to 
persuade Kossuth to live; and he afterwards dwells, with a supera- 
bundance of contempt, on the care which the Governor. President took 
by an early flight to save his skin. In the course of thenight after the 
dialogue just described, Kossuth sent him Guyon’s report of the battle 
of Temesvar, and of the total dissolution of the army of Dembinsky. 

**I determined,” says Gorgei, ‘‘ immediately on the reception of the 
above report (General Count Guyon’s to Kossuth) to lay down my arms, 
with the whole of the army—now increased by the reserve division in 
Arad—under my command ; that the contest, now hopeless, should be 
ended as soon and with as little bloodshed as possible; so that the 
country which I could no longer save, should at least be freed from the 
want and misery of war.” 

Now Kossuth already well knew, according to the statement just 
given, that this was Gorgei’s determination ; and yet, when called upon 
to give up his authority, he replied by sending Girgei bis nomination as 
commander-in-chief, with power to make peace, but only with the Rus- 
sians! For Girgei had by this time applied to Csanyi, who thereupon, 
in common with the other ministers, except Szemere and Bathyanyi 
who happened not to be present, persuaded Kossuth to lay down his 
authority, because, as the document states, ‘‘ After the defeats with 
which, in these last days, the nation has been afilicted, every hope is 
lost for us to maintain further the war of self-defence against the allied 
powers, Austria and Russia, with success.” In such circumstances 
this paper (which bears the signature of Kossuth) goes on to say, the 
‘* preservation of the life of the nation and the assurance of its future 
can only be expected from the leader of its army.” And the writer 
therefore places the power in Gorgei’s hands, though he quite forgets 
to tell him how he can make use of that power for any such purpose. 
In fact, Gorgei complains, and with justice, that Kossuth threw on 
him a responsibility which he well knew it was impossible to fulfil, for 
the sake of maintaining his own credit with the world at a time when 
it had become wholly desperate, and of casting on another the blame 
of a failure now altogether inevitable. 

At this moment the army of Dembinsky could not be said to exist, 
Bem’s forces in Transylvania was reduced to a few thousand men on the 
very frontiers of the country, and Gorgei’s army was surrounded on 
every side by Russians and Austrians of three or four times his num- 
bers. In Comorn alone, at a distance of 350 miles, was there any other 
Hungarian force of any consequence. Nor was this all. Within an 
hour after Kossuth’s departure, the Russian Commander sent an answer 
to the offers of Szemere, ‘‘ that the Russians were there only to make 
war, if the Hungarians wished to treat they must apply to Haynau” 
Without money, without provisions, with such unequal forces, would 
it not have been madness to continue the contest longer? Gorgei sub- 
mitted the matter to a Council of War composed of all the chief officers 
then in Arad, and, without a dissentient, they declared themselves 
ready to lay down their arms without conditions. 

Gorgei with much earnestness declares that he never entertained, 
either for himself or others a hope of pardon or protection from Russia, 
and that he repeatedly told his officers so. He states his conviction 
that they laid down their arms to save their country from further suf- 
fering, and not with the hope of saving their own lives. The Russians, 
he says, never gave them any hopes of protection or employment in 
their service. For himself, he preferred to lay down his arms to Rus- 
sia, because Austria could lay no claim to such honour after having 
been beaten and forced to call in foreign help, and because Haynau had 
disgraced himself by hanging at Presburg some Hungarian prisoners of 
war. Gorgei speaks of the conduct of the Russian officers throughout 
in the highest terms of commendation. He had never, he repeatedly 
assures us, asked for his own life, and he never expected that it would 
be granted him. 

Such is the account at length given, by the principal actor in it, of 
the last memorable surrender of the armed resistance of Hungary. Of 
which we shall for the present only add—that many as the faults of 
Gorgei may have been, bad a spirit as he seems to be possessed with, 
envious as he was of others, fond of intrigue, ambitious, and yet fear- 
ful of seizing the supreme power, we are constrained to believe that 
not a shadow of blame can be attached to him for the final catastrophe 
of the Hungarian arms, however much his previous conduct may have 
contributed to hasten it. 

7 * - * s 

Before resuming our notice of the life of Gorgei, we may remark that 
on the first appearance of an advertisement of it some weeks since, the 
Austrian journals expressed doubts as to the authenticity of the book 
Not a shadow of reason for such a doubt exists. To any one at all in- 
timately acquainted with the history of the Revolution in Hungary, the 
work contains abundant internal evidence that no one but Gorgei could 
have written it. Whether he has done so, however, with the knowledge 
and consent of the Austrian Government, is a question we are much 
inclined to doubt For he not only exposes the blunders of their gene- 
rals, execrates the senseless cruelty of their military tribunals, and 
criticises the folly and impracticability of the policy of their statesmen ; 
but he handles on several occasions, with considerable severity, the 
conduct of the dynasty itself. And although Austria has hitherto al- 
lowed people to grumble against her ministers and abuse her generals 
pretty freely, the Imperial family has been atabooed subject. It must 
have required, therefore, some courage in the prisoner of Klagenfurth 
(for such he really is) to break this solemn law. We should addat the 
same time, severely as we have felt bound to speak of the tone and 
spirit in which Gorgei often writes, thac the more we examine what he 
has written the less reason we have to impugn his boldness, or refuse 
him the credit of honesty of intention at the least. The merit of the 
writing, too, is unquestionable. Nor is it possible to doubt the extra- 
ordinary interest which will be inspired by mary of the details. 

* * * 


. * 


We have allowed Gorgei throughout, in so far as it was possible, to 
plead his own cause, becauge his enemies have already had such ample 
opportunities of filling the world with their complaints against him 
that we think it but fair he should be heard as soon as possible in reply 
A strange moral phenomenon does he lay bare in that heart of his—at 
one moment beating with generous heroism, and ready for the greatest 
sacrifice of self; at another shrivelled by the hardest cynicism, and 
narrowed by a paltry rivalry! Asa general, Gergei was undoubtedly 
great; asa politician also, he was undeniably clear-sighted; and had 
he not been too great a despiser of his fellow men to believe that what 
is right and just must sooner or later command their sympathies, he 
might still have gained the day. 

Between Kossuth and Gorgei we do not attempt to form a judgment. 
We must wait till Kossuth replies to Gorgei’s charges—as reply he 
must, if he would not be held beneath the notice and respect of any ho- 
nest man. It will then be time for us to hold the balance of justice. 
We do not of course answer for all the statements of Gorgei which we 
have quoted. Some of the more important we have good reason te be- 
lieve ; some are, beyond question, exaggerated, or coloured by the feel 
ings of the writer; and many are unquestionably omitted, which might 
materially affect the character of the story. These last, however, no 
doubt will be brought forward and commented on by the men he has so 
mercilessly handled; for we may add that these are mostly living—the 
dead he has generously spared. 

One thing, certainly, we think we may safely conclude to be estab- 
lished by this book, that Gorgei was no more a traitor to what he be- 





ossuth and the other members of the Government. Gorgei was sum- 
Moned to attend a Council of Ministers. In the course of this council 
t became clear that Kossuth had already, on his own authority and in 
*PPesition to the wish of the Diet, appointed Bem as Commander-in- 
Chief; although the ministers had been professedly summoned on the 
a for the express purpose of determining on whom that post 
eae be bestowed. The meeting ended in recriminations and disputes, 

nd Gorgei, disgusted at what he alleges to have been a coniessed 





bakery, left the party of ministers to decide as might please them 
‘ On the evening of the same day Kossuth again summoned Gorgei to | 
aonference Kossuth, says Gorgei, spoke of the past rather than the | 
th wx ““and let perceive hew much less difficult it was for him to lay 
had all of the fatherland at my door, than repentant to confess that he 
“ pele the nation to give up a good right, for the sake of an idea! 
he realization of which the strength of the nation did not suffice.” 
a Kossuth asked if Gorgei would accept Bem as Commander. in Chief? 
oe him that I should consider the nomination of any non-Hun- 
e ry to be Commander in Chief as my own dismissal from the com- | 
nd of the army at present under my orders, and that I should at 


lieved the cause of Hungary than Kossuth himself. Norcan it fail, we 
imagine, to prove a far more agreeable reflection to every friend of 
Hungary to find that not one traitor existed amo:g her sons, then it 
can be painful or mortifying to acknowledge the simple truth, that 
gxllant and brave as she way, she was not strong enough to withstand 
the forces of two of the greatest powers in Europe 

Ofcourse the enemies of Hungary will make bad use of Gorgei’s 
book, as they haved ne with every other of whiéh such use could be 
made. Enough for them that any faults or blemishes in the country or 
its leaders are confessed, to jastify their wholesale depreziation of the 
cause and its supporters. We would warn our readers against such 
conclusions. Whatever the errors of the great men, and great men 
they were, who played their parts in this sad tragedy, the cause still 
remains a just and legal one; nor is it possible by any amount of so- 
phistry to place Austria in the right and Hungary in the wrong, how- 
ever manifold may have been the shortcomings of Hungarian statesmen 
and warriors. 


Curmatre or ITALY IN RELATION TO PULMONARY ConsUMPTION. 
ByT. H. Burgess, M.D. London. Longman & Co.--Unfortunately, 








too large a number of residents on this Continent are interested in pub- 
lications on this painful subject. 


Whatever may have been the progress of medicine in the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease, scientific inquiry directed to meteorology, 
with a closer observation of facts, has placed the knowledge of climate 
on @ sounder footing. Peace and facilities of locomotion may have con- 
tributed to lead to a better judgment, by accumulating data from 
which the conclusion was to be drawn. Till the close of the last cen- 
tury, Continental travellers were few in number, and chiefly consisted 
of young men who were making “the grand tour.”” From 1790 to 
1814-15, war or disturbances kept the movement- loving Briton at home. 
The persons who had the opportunity for speaking practically of a eli- 
mate were unfitted to draw a conclusion. They were mostly casual 
visitors, in good health, and without the habit of mind fitting them to 
form an accurate opinion. From the want of instruments, the best 
physicians could only judge empirically ; a local physician, who has 
the best opportunities, is seldom found to undervalue his place of prac- 
tice. The patients sent to the fashionable spots might indeed form a 
truer notion, but they died without being able to make sign. It fol- 
lowed that the most fatal prejudices were entertained as to a climate 
for consumptive patients. For upwards of a century Montpellier was 
considered the best spot on earth for pulmonary disease. Close and 
accurate observation has determined that Montpellier is one of the 
worst of places for a consumptive patient. Contemporary inquiries 
leave it doubtful whether even Madeira is in many cases entitled to its 
high reputation, and is not in some cases useless or mischievous. In 
short, it has become a question whether we have not localities at home 
quite as well adapted for the pulmonary patient as regards climate, 
and much better in all other respects. 

To establish this last point as a settied fact, is the effect though not 
the ostensible aim of Dr. Burgess’s book. He considers the opinion of 
the late Dr. Mason and other modern physicians as to the advantages 
of Madeira, and coincides with their depreciatory view. He briefly 
touches upon Malta, and other Mediterranean places—as Gibraltar, 
and Egypt; passing judgment against each, for reasons assigned. He 
then examines very fully, both from personal knowledge and recorded 
scientific observations, the climates of the South of France, and of Italy 
from Milan to Naples and from Genoa to Venice; deciding against 
them all, except, under certain conditions, Venice and Como. The 
opinions are pronounced not only from a survey of obvious local fea- 
tures, but from geographical characteristics, and the recorded facts of 
the thermometer and other instruments They are accompanied by 
medical remarks on the nature of the disease; by graphic warning 
sketches of the conduct of invalids in seeking sights and pleasure in 
improper atmospheres—from which it may be inferred that artificial 
attractions are no recommendation to a residence for pulmonary inva- 
lids; and by picturesque descriptions of the different places. The 
meteorological facts are numerous, and somewhat dry; perhaps Dr. 
Burgess treats of places that might have been omitted—as the marshy 
plains of Lombardy, where few people are likely to go. The meteo- 
rology, however, is absolutely necessary to the conclusion ; and Milan, 
Genoa, &c., to the completeness of the survey. 

It is probable that a few years will effect a great change in the treat- 
ment of consumption. The propriety of distinguishing the different 
temperaments of patients, and carefully considering their general 
health, or the presence of other disorders, has been recognized for some 
time. We think the late Dr. Mason was one of the first who called at- 
tention to the important changes which heat or cold respectively pro- 
duce upon the organs of secretion; and that as the French wit recom- 
mended you to ascertain whether the patient could bear the doctor as 
well as the disease, before you sent for him, so in consumption it be- 
comes @ question whether the patient has strength to undergo the ac- 
climatizing that must take place if the climate is really different from 
his own. Dr. Burgess pursues this idea further. He holds the acknow- 
ledged truth that an eguable climate is the main thing, and that so far 
from moderate cold or coolness being objectionable, it is in many cases 
an advantage, acting in fact as a tonic. 

There is, however, something deeper than climate, or than tubercles 
in the lungs, which Dr. Burgess alludes to only slightly, as indeed the 
subject was not altogether in his way. What is the cause that induces 
the tubercles originally ?—for although they may be the first visible 
sign, they are after all but a symptom: and what hope is there, after 
causes, whether inherent or external, have produced a very advanced 
stage of disease, that climate should benefit the patient, unless it be by 
so strengthening his constitution as to enable him to throw off the 
disease? The direct irritation of our North-easterly winds upon the 
air- passages can be artificially modified at home ; and foreign climates 
have winds of their own almost as mischievous. It is known by experi- 
ments on animals, that tubercles can be produced by improper air and 
food, and up to a certain point be as readily cured by restoration toa 
congenial atmesphere and proper diet. Beyond a mere prolongation of 
life for a little, which might be done more cheaply and comfortably at 
home, climate would seem to operate by allowing the patient to be 
much in the open air, and gaining the strength which we all know the 
air gives. The earlier the stage of the disease at which this is tried, 
the better: after a certain period, it seems idle to attempt it. 

Many graphic passages might be quoted from Dr. Burgess’s descrip- 
tion of places, cr of the foolish conduct of patients, or conveying popu- 
lar information on the subject of consumption: a part of the sketch of 
Rome will present the greatest variety in the briefest compass. 

“The approaches to Rome, either by the Florence road or that leading from 
Civita Vecchia, are anything but imposing. When the invalid arrives at the gates 
of the Eterna! City, after traversing for several hours a wild heath without a hu- 
man habitation to be seen, that first impression is invariably a feeling of dis- 
appointment. The Porta del Popolv is but a poor entrance to Rome, and far 
inferior to the gloomy, desolate, ruined aspect presented by the Coliseum, ap- 
proaching by the road from Naples. 

“The pilgrim in search of health is at once struck with the sunk and low lying 
situation of the modern city, under the Pincean hill, where he is to terminate his 
wanderings for a time and pass the winter. Parts of the modern, or Coristian 
city, as it is called, to distinguish it from the Rome of antiquity, are lower than 
the banks of the Tiber—still the ‘ flavus Tiberinus’—and during the autumn and 
some portion of the winter are constantly inundated. The markezplace in the 
neighbourhood of the Pantheon, and that building itself, are often Hooded, and 
even towards the end of October I have seen two feet of water in this open space. 
During the same month the road to Civita Vecchia was impassable for several 
days, owing to heavy rains. 

“This, however, was an exceptional season, for the month of October is gene- 
rally the most agreeable at Rome, and invalids are recommended to arrive at that 
period. The soil, refreshed by the September rains, is verdant and flowery. The 
city bas a lively aspect during the celebration of the October fetes, and the s'reets 
are thronged witb guily-dressed citizens, proceeding to the cool cellars of Monte 
Testaccio, singing t B peyeser ballad, ‘ Viva Outobre che spasso ci da,’ and other 
groups dancing the salterello to the sound of the mandoline. 

“ When these fetes are over, Rome returns to her sullen solemnity ; and the 
enervating nature of the climate, together with the mournful aspect of her vast 
ruins, are more calculated to depress the mind than to inspire hope. 

The sauative virtues of the Roman climate are supposed to exist in its mild 
and sedative uualities; which implies that its air is, to a certain extent, relaxing. 
But this popular idea seems like one of those fanciful specuiations so prevalent at 
a former period, when the whole theory of medicine was sheer conjecture, handed 
down by tradition and received without inquiry. Why should a sedative and 
relaxing climate, however mild, be beneficial for a disease which is itself the 
result of a torpid and vitiated condition of one of the vital functions—nutrition ? 
Even admitting that the mildness of atmosphere allays irritation of the lungs and 
facilitates the heating of superficial ulcers in those organs, (which it cannot do,) 
the source of the disease, the laboratory in which the tuberculous matter is formed, 
remains intact. Depraved digestion, malassimilation, vitiated nutrition, the mor- 
bid conditions which precede the degeneration of the blood, and the elimination 
and deposition of tubercles in the !ungs, are fostered by the very ingredients 


which render this climate mild and sedative—the malarious effluvia and moisture 
which, in a greater or less degree, are never absent from Rome. 
“If this view be correct, it would appear that the very agent sought to alla 


pulmonary irritation and promote the healing of tuberculous cavities—a mild an 
sedative climate—is the most certain means of engendering the elements of the 


disease which give rise to these secondary lesions. It appears indubitable that 
the popular feeling in favour of a mild and relaxing climate for ulmonary con- 
sumption is altogether wrong, being based upon erroneous data, if not upon mere 


tradition. A cold climate, such as that of Norway or of Canada, and still air, are 
evidently more rational indications, if the formation of tabereulous matter is the 
result of a relaxed state of the vital functions, involving impaired digestion, de- 
praved nutrition, and degeneration of the blood. Nothing is more calculated to 
derange the digestive organs than the sedative influence of a malarious atmosphere, 
Its injurious influence upon the biliary functions is well known to every physician 
whose practice lies in the vicinity of marshes. So that whatever good the mild- 
ness of such a climate may effect in allaying irritation in the bronchial mucous 
membrane, and thereby lessening the circulation, must be at the expense of the 
general health and of disordered nutrition.” 


-_-s~_. 


LAST CENTURY ECCENTRICITIES. 
BEAU NASH. 
One of the most remarkable characters who flourished in England in 
the early part of the last century, was Richard Nash, better known by 
the title of Beau Nash. This man’s life presents us with an interest- 





ing specimen of the strange mixture of ability and folly, virtue and 
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vice, which we occasionally see jumbled together in a single individual. 
Beau Nash was the son of a poor gentleman in Wales, who endeavoured 
to give him a good education ; but there was a natural spirit of reck- 
lessness in the boy, which rendered all his father’s well-meant schemes 
unavailing. After being withdrawn from college, young Nash entered 
the army as an ensign; tired of this, he next devoted himself to the 
study of the law; and, at length, tired of this also, he was saved from 
positive misery, by an event as fortunate as it was unforeseen. Hith- 
erto, having paid extraordinary attention to the cultivation of gentility 
and an air of extreme fashion, he was reckoned a person every way 
worchy of filling the situation of master of the ceremonies at Bath; 
place whose wells were beginning to attract crowds of visitors. Nash 
thus, about the year 1704, became one of the first beaux of an age in 
which foppery may be said to have had a place among what are called 
the fine arts. : . ' 

Behold Beau Nash now at the summit of his glory—superintending 
the arrangements of balls and concerts—squiring ladies at the pump- 
rooms--bowing, grimacing, simpering, leering, to all around—dressed 
in powdered wig, bag, and sword, with hands ruffled and ringed like a 
Versailles courtier. With all this flummery and nonsense, Nash was 
a useful wretch. Bath could not have gone on well without him. All 
such watering-places are liable to the visits of improper characters, 
whom it is the business of the master of the ceremonies to discover, and 
prevent from intruding into respectable society. Nash was an extra 
ordinary adept in this kind of employment. He might have been called 
a living and breathing directory to the Peerage and Commons of the 
empire. He made himself acquainted with the rank and quality of 
almost every family in the British dominions. By this means be pre- 
vented a vast deal of animosity, and what the last-century authors de- 
signate “‘ spleen;” for he regulated place and precedence with the 
utmost nicety, soothed ruffled vanity, arbitrated in disputes, and re- 

irregularities, which, had they been looked over, might have 
ruined the reputation of the wells. Under his auspices, Bath became 
the scene of summer recreation for all people of fashion, who bowed to 
him as a sort of sovereign over the various amusements of the place 
The magistrates of the city also found that he was necessary and use- 
ful, and took every opportunity of paying the same respect to his ficti- 
tious royalty that is generally extorted by real power. His equipage 
was sumptuous, and he used to travel to Tunbridge in @ post-chariot 
and six greys, with outriders, footmen, French-horns, and every other 
appendage of expensive p.rade. He always wore a white hat, and, to 
apologise for this singularity, said he did it purely to secure it from 
being stolen; his dress was tawdry, though not perfectly genteel; he 
might be considered as a beau of several generations; and, in his ap- 
pearance, he in some measure mixed the fasbions of the last age with 
those of the present He perfectly understood elegant expense, and 
enerally passed his time in the very best company, if persons of the 
fret distinction deserve that title ; 

But perhaps the reader may inquire, what finances were to support 
all this finery, or where the treasures that gave him such frequent 
opportunities of displaying his bencvolence or vanity? To answer this, 
we must now enter upon another part of his character-—his talents as 
& gamester ; for by gaming alone, at that period of which we speak, he 
kept up so very genteel an appearance. Wherever people of fashion 
came, needy adventurers were generally found in waiting. With such 
Bath swarmed, and among this class Nash was certainly to be num- 
bered in the beginning; only with this difference, that he wanted the 
corrupt heart, too commonly attending a life of expedients: for he was 
generous, humane, and honourable, even though by profession a game- 
ster. But whatever skill Nash might have acquired by a long prac- 
tice in play, he was not formed by nature for a successful gamester. 
He was constitutionally passionate and generous. While others made 
considerable fortunes at the gaming-table, he was ever in the power of 
chance; nor did even the intimacy with which he was received by the 
great, place him in a state ofindependence. This was certainly a hor- 
rid condition of life, and could not probably have been endured by any 
man of understanding or independent feeling. To render Nash’s means 
of living still more precarious and discreditable, a law was passed— 
this was in the reign of George I1.—to suppress public gaming- tables ; 
and in future the arbiter of the elegances at Bath had to depend prin- 
cipally on what he could pick up at private parties, 

Never was there a more striking instance of imprudent generosity 
than was exemplified by Beau Nash. He was the best-hearted crea 
ture in the world ; his purse was ever open to the distressed. No mat- 
ter what were his own exigencies, or the claims upon him by creditors, 
he would at any time have emptied his pockets to save applicants from 
a state of unhappiness. As for being just before being generous, that 
was what he had not the most distant conception of. On one occasion, 
overhearing a poor beggar-man on the street say to his wife: ‘* How 
happy should we be had we ten pounds! that sum would make us 
right for life,” instantly his hand was in his pocket, and pulling forth 
the sum in question, presented it to the man, saying: ‘‘ There is what 
you want—go, be happy!” and hastened off without waiting to be 
thanked, On another occasion, he, in the same manner, and for a simi- 
lar reason, gave a gentleman who had been ruined at the gaming-table,, 
the sum of £200. But the most remarkable instance of this species of 
insanity—for it can be called nothing else—took place in the following 
manner :—He was waited on one day by a gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance, who told him ‘‘ he had just come from seeing the most pitiable 
sight his eyes ever beheld—a poor man and his wife, surrounded 
with seven helpless infants, almost all perishing for want of food, 
raiment, and lodging; their apartment was as dreary as the street 
itself, from the weather breaking in upon them at all quarters ; that, 
upon inquiry, he found the parents were honest and sober, and wished 
to be industrious if they had employment ; that he had calculated the 
expense of making the whole family comfortable and happy.” ‘‘ How 
much money,” exclaimed Nash, ‘‘ would relieve them and make them 
happy?” “ About ten pg replied the friend, “‘ would be suffi- 
cient for the purpose.” Nash instantly went to his bureau, and gave 
him the cash, at the same time pressing him to make all possible haste, 
for fear of the sudden dissolution of the miserable family. ‘*I need 
not go far,” said the friend smiling, and putting the money into his 

ket. ‘* You know you have owed me this money a long while—that 
have dunned you for it for years to no manner of purpose: excuse 
me, therefore, that I have thus imposed on your feelings, not being 
able te move your justice, for there are no such objects as I have de- 
scribed, to my knowledge. The story is a fiction from beginning to 
end: you are a dupe, not of justice, but of your own humanity.” 

The consequences which ensued from the want of a regular means of 
subsistence, and this heedless extravagance, were such as might have 
been anticipated: he was in poverty and debt. Hence, he grew pee- 
vish and fretful ; and as old age approached, he became insolent and 
offensive. No longer the gay, thoughtless, idly-industrious creature 
he once was, he now forgot how to supply new modes of entertainment 
and became too rigid to wind with ease through the vicissitudes of 
fashion. The evening of his life began to grow cloudy. His fortune 
was gone, and nothing but poverty lay in prospect He now began to 
want that charity which he had never refused to any, and to find that 
a life of dissipation and gaiety is ever terminated by misery and regret. 
He was now — the power of giving or receiving pleasure, for he was 
poor, old, and peevish ; yet still he was incapable of turning from his 
former manner of life to pursue happiness. An old man thus striving 
after pleasure, is indeed an object of pity; but a man at once old and 
poor, running on in this pursuit, certainly excites astonishment. 

Those who pass a life without reflection, are generally made to think 

with bitterness before leaving the stage of existence. It must be a 
dreadful thing for a man on his deathbed, to feel a conviction that he 
has spent his Tite in folly, and that he has done little or nothing which 
he can look back upon with pleasure: yet there are hundreds who, for 
the 8 ‘ke of momentary gratifications, prepare for themselves this 
species of retrospect. Such was Nash. His health began to fail, not 

withstanding that he had received from nature a robust and happy 
constitution, that was scarcely even to be impaired by intemperance. 
For some time before his decease, nature give warning of his approach- 
ing dissolution. The worn machine had run itself down to an utter 
impossibility of repair; he saw that he must die, and shuddered at the 
thought. Fortitude was not among the number of his virtues. Anx- 
ious, timid, his thoughts still hanging on a receding world, he desired 
to enjoy a little longer that life, the miseries of which he had expe- 
rie so long. The poor unsuccessful gamester husbanded the wast- 
ing moments with an increased desire to continue the game, and to the 





portion of his experiences. The annexed bits of deseription, written 
from St. Pierre, are in his habitually graphic vein. 


Ants Anp ANTHILLs.—My date, just written, is a little illegible, 
and I take the opportunity to beg you to guard the printer against the 
alterations made in my manuscript by the omnipresent ants of this 
teeming climate. I called my friend’s attention, just now, while I 
counted to him thirteen, who were running up and down on the quill 
with which ' was writing. They are all over my table and paper. 
The pitchers and washbowls are full of them. You clean your teeth 
with ants and water—wash in ants and water—sleep on ants anda 
mattrass—all well enough, if they were not attracted by fresh ink as 
well as by other moisture. They do not sip, either. They first walk 
through the liquid of which they intend to taste, and hence you see my 
tribulation. They turn my periods into commas, my semicolons into 
notes of admiration, my quotation marks into stars, etc., etc Perhaps 
it never occurred to you before, why these Islands are called the “* 4nt- 
illes”—a corruption of the plain English word ant-hills, if my experi- 
ence goes for anything. — 

Free, AND Free-anp EAsy, NeGroes.—We were not yet rid of 
our sable convoy, however. They were to be paid—and they looked 
more like Caribs waiting for a cutlet, than like porters waiting for 
their money. _ 


A Tropica, Breakrast AND A CHARMING LanpLApy—Oar 
three or four dishes of meats cooked with Parisian science, are flanked 
by the numberless vegetable novelties of the tropics, and followed, both 
at breakfast and dinner, by a course of game—the wild birds of these 
islands—which are truly of unsurpassable flavour. Then comes a 
course of fruits, of which this climate is nn open-air museum-—the five 
kinds of banana, the strange al!igator-pear, pine-apples of various 
kinds, and others of which the mere naming would only tantalize you— 
and, with these, the delicate wines whose true gusto can only be tasted 
in the air of these latitudes; and all followed by unsurpassable French 
coffee, and (for my friend) a cigar. You see, (dear invalid reader! for 
I write this with you in my eye,) how your appetite (and consumptive 
patients have proverbially good appetites) may be coquetted with, on 
the lip of the Equator. 

But there is still an un-named luxury—one I have not found added 
to a breakfast in any other climate, and which I suppose, therefore, to 
be indigenous to latitude 14 40—the society and kind attentions of a 
charming hostess, during the meal. With the removal of the covers by 
Fedzee the Carib, the indolently graceful figure of Madame Stephanie 
sails into the room, and giving us the “ bon jour,” with a smile and a 
bouquet she has brought from the market, she lounges into the vacant 
chair at the side of the table, and gives us a carte--(spoken instead of 
written) cf the delicacies before us. She tells us what to eat first, and 
with what vegetables to accompany fish, flesh or game—watches which 
we prefer, so as carefully to repeat our preference at another meal— 
—comments on our tastes with the naive simplicity of a child—frankly 
questions us of our country’s habits, our families and our professions — 
gives us the gossip of the island, tells us what shops to visit, describes 
the fashions, directs our walks and rides, inquires into our health, sleep, 
and comfort, as, (it seems to me) only the French can—and all this 
with a careless and queenly supremacy of unconsciousness, which seems 
to me as tropical as a palm.tree, and quite as prodigally beautiful. 
Our breakfast and dinners, (for I write this after nearly a week's en- 
joyment of them) have invariably had this added luxury—each meal 
occupying at least two hours, and the plump and fair Creole’s vivacity 
never flagging during these long sessions, and charming them away 
like minutes. She rises courteously, now and then, to change a plate 
for us, or give us a glass for some choice wine sent up by her husband, 
or to sail over to the window and call out to the cook for some luxury 
new thought of; but, for the most of the time, with her elbow upon 
the table, and her heavily turbaned head supported on her plump hand, 
she chats and lounges, laughs and exchanges compliments, as if there 
were no other world than that small table, and nothing to be thought 
of except that hour’s happiness. 

canciones 

Tue JuDGE wHo ALWaAys AnrticreaTep.—The following anecdote 
has been often in print, but its inimitable point makes it worthy of an 
occasional reprint. 


As a judge, (and indeed Barrington has hinted at it,) Lord Avon- 
more had one great fault; he was apt to take up a first impression of a 
cause, and it was very difficult afterwards to obliterate it. The advo- 
cate, therefore, had not only to struggle against the real obstacle pre- 
sented to him by the case itself, but also with the imaginary ones 
created by the hasty anticipation of the judge. Curran was one day 
most seriously ancoyed ‘by this habit of Lord Avonmore, and he took 
the following whimsical method of correcting it: (The reader must 
remember that the object of the narrator was, by a tedious and mali- 
cious procrastination, to irritate his hearer into the vice he was so 
anxious to eradicate.) They were to dine together at the house of a 
common friend, and a large party were assembled, many of whom wit- 
nessed the occurrences of the morning. Curran, contrary to all his 
usual habits, was late for dinner, and at length arrived in the most 
admirably affected agitation. 

“Why, Mr. Curran, you have kept us a full hour waiting dinner for 
you,” grumbled out Lord Avonmere. 

*‘Oh, my dear lord, I regret it much; you must know it is not my 
custom ; but I’ve just been witness to a most melancholy occurrence.” 

‘* My God! you seem terribly moved by it; take a glass of wine. 
What was it? what was it?” 

«I will tell you, my lord, the moment I can collect myself. I had 

been detained at court—in the Court of Chancery—your lordship knows 

the Chancellor sits late.” 

**T do—I do; but go on.” 

**Well, my lord, I was hurrying here as fast as I could—I did not 

ated change my dress—-I hope I shall be excused for coming in my 
00 _ 

**Poh, poh, never mind your boots; the point—come at once to the 

point of the story.” 

**Oh, I will, my good lord, ina moment. I walked here; I would 

not even wait to get the carriage ready; it would have taken time, you 

know. Now there is a market exactly in the road by which I had to 

pass; your lordship may perhaps recollect the market, do you?” 

** To be sure I do; go on, Curran—go on with the story.” 

‘*Tam very glad your lordship remembers the market, for I totally 
forgot the name of it—the name—the name—” 

‘** What the devil signifies the name of it, sir? 
Market.” 


** Your lordship is perfectly right, it is called the Castle Market. 


It’s the Castle 


-| Well, I was passing through that very identical Castle Market, when 


I observed a butcher preparing to kill a calf. He had a huge knife in 
his hand; it was as sharp as arazor. The calf was standing behind 
him; he drew the knife to plunge it into the animal. Just as he was 
in the act of doing so, a little boy about four years old—-his only son, 
the loveliest little boy I ever saw—ran suddenly across his path, and 
he killed—oh, my God! he killed—” 

** The child! the child! the child!” vociferated Lord Avonmore. 

“* No, my lord, the ca/f/” continued Curran, very coolly ; ‘‘ he killed 
the calf, but your lordship is in the habit of anticipating.” 

The universal laugh was thus raised against his lordship ; and Cur- 
ran declared that, often afterwards, a first impression was removed 
more easily from the Court of Exchequer by the recollection of the calf 
in Castle Market than by all the eloquence of the entire profession. 





More Asour Screw Propeiiers.—The experimental voyages of 
new steamers have become too frequent, for us to notice them; but the 
on-coming struggle between screw-propellers and paddle. wheels de- 
serves to be remarked. Here is an extract on the subject, from a late 
London paper. 


An experimental trip took place down the river on Saturday for the 

9 of testing the newly-launched vessel the Queen of the South, 
elonging to this company. She is a model ship, well built and well 
provided, and the guests on the occasion occupied a considerable portion 
of their time in examining her lines, in scrutinizing her machinery, and 
in exploring her interior fittings for passengers. Some of her visitors 





ed erly wished for one yet more happy throw. He died in Feb- 
few ay 1! cedlyptirpesd age of cighty-seven, leaving behind him a 

* ’ ictures, j r] r : 
sents. — Chambers. . which had been given to him as pre 


es 
MARTINIQUE MEMORANDA. 
N. P. Willis has been recently paying a visit to some of the West In- 


objected that she wall-sided, others criticised her unusually lofty bul. 
warks amidships, but all confessed that she was a noble specimen of 
naval architecture, well calculated to excite the utmost confidence, and 
in accommodation for passengers and in her engine arrangements es- 
pecially ray ta co ya emg The provision for the comfort of 
sengers is lally excellent, everything being perfectly plain b 
Pabstantially good, and ventilation bern waaied An with 4 Bageee of 


success almost unprecedented. As to the engines, it might be consi. 





dia Islands, and has of course communicated to the Home Journal a 


dered sufficient to say that they were manufactured by the Messrs, 


——————————————————_——_=s—= 
Mauds'ay, and that they combine in an unpretended degree economy of 
with efficiency of action; the most perfect form of marine action, 
that which in simplicity most nearly approaches to direct action, hag 
been developed by the screw propeller, and the fact is at once a valu- 
able acquisition to mechanical science and a silent testimony to the im- 
portance of that new field of enterprise upon which the General Screw 
Steam Company have entered. Two or three points with reference to 
the machinery of the Queen of the South may be worth mentioning. In 
the first place, it occupies only one-third of the space of paddle en. 
gines. Again, a new construction of airpump has been secured which 
possesses many advantag s. Then the bilge pump bas been so arranged 
that an attack of pirates, for example, may be repelled with scalding 
water from the boilers. Lastly, with reference to the boilers them. 
selves, every means for economising them has been provided; and in 
the close examination ef them a safer and more legitimate pride may 
be experienced than in the United States, where, during the exciting 
moments of a race, the captain often shows his sense of personal secu. 
rity by sitting on the safety-valve. The Queen of the South is built 
of iron, with watertight compartments, by the eminent builders the 
Messrs. Mare. She measures 210 feet from stem to stern, 89 feet beam, 
25 feet in depth of hold. She is of 1,850 tons burden, and is furnished 
with engines of 300 horse power. The screw works sixty revolutions 
a minute, and the blades of it are so arranged as to be thrown on aline 
with the keel. and not to impede the sailing of the ship. There is ac- 
commodation for 130 passengers, to whose comfort the company appear 
to have contributed most liberally. Since 1846, when the General 
Screw Company was established, it bas been gradually but surely in- 
creasing in consequence and power. It now possesses a splendid fleet 
of sixteen ships, comprising 18,000 tons; it has a reserved fund of 
£12,000, and pays annual dividends of from 5 to 8 per cent. Among 
the company on the trial trip of the Queen of the South were Earl 
Grey, the Earl of Verulam, Lord Dundonald, Lord de Ros, Lord Joce- 
lyn, Baron Moncorvo, Prince Carini, the Neapolitan Ambassador, 
Delavi Effendi, M. Mussurus, Lord Exmouth, The Hon. F. Egerton, M. 
Zohrab, the Hon. and Reverend C. Grimstone, Admiral Sir George 
Sartorius, the Right Hon. Sir C. Wood, M. P., the Hon. H. H. Corrie, 
Mr. Muntz, M P., Alderman Thompson, Sir James Duke, Lieutenant- 
General Briggs, the Mayor of Southampton, the Governor of the Bank 
of England, Captain Peel, R N., Major Oliphant, Messrs. Maudslay, 
Mare, Lyall, Samuda, and Wigram. The Queen steamed down to the 
Nore, achieving a speed of 105 knots an hour with an ease which as- 
tonished everybody on board, and the luncheon which was provided 
on the occasion having been disposed of with a facility at once credita- 
ble to the good taste of the company in providing, and the appetites of 
the guests in appreciating the good gifts of life, everybody took his de- 
parture highly delighted with a very agreeable trip down the River, 
and earnest good wishes for the Queen of the South. 





Pari1an Industry —A correspondent of the ational Intelligen- 
cer collates from the elaborate report of the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce, the subjoined interesting statistics :— 


** The whole population of Paris in 1846 was 1,053.897. The number 
of the working population under notice (without including 32,583 ma. 
nufacturers and master mechanics who either worked alone or em- 
ployed but one operative) was 342 530, viz: 204.925 men, 112,891 wo- 
men, 15,614 boys from 12 to 16 years of age, 6,982 girls from 12 to 16 
years of age, 1.249 boys under 12 years of age, 869 girls under 12 years 
of age—total 342.530. This statement includes 8,141 persons, mostly 
men, not residing permanently in Paris, but belonging to what is called 
the floating population. A majority of this class is composed of men 
engaged in the various trades connected with house building, such as 
masons, stone-cutters, carpenters, &c. 

To give an idea of the manner in which the operatives included in 
the above table are distributed among the different trades, I have pre- 
pared the following statement : 


MED erties smctepivoces oS Rl ee 4,093 
Boot and shoemakers.... . 20,929 Men’s cap makers............ 4 056 
Dtkked+.cesbedcceces 9,287 Embroiderers......-.....----3,970 
Cabinetmakers........... 9046 Upholsterers................ 3,920 
Laundresses...... -----. 8,7@8 Carriage makers. .-........-.3,772 
DING 5 509.000006. e009 00 8,184 Corset makers............... 2.968 
Shirt makers............. 7,489 Piano and harp makers...... 2.889 
DOG MEROTS..... cccescece -:. flee 2,717 
Machine makers.......... > fe eee 2 646 
Artificial flower makers... 6,153 Watch and clock makers.....2.294 
House painters...----.... 5.571 Cotton spinners..-.-.-----..2,103 
Pees «occ owes cccee 4.536 


This table includes most of the trades which employs more than 2000 
operatives. 

The number of houses examined was 2,360, this being about the 
number given by the police authorities as being occupied peculiarly by 
the working classes. In these houses were found 21,567 men, and 6 262 
women, ‘he average number of lodgers per house was 12; 1,801 
houses had from 1 to 20 lodgers; 297 houses had from 20 to 40; 66 
houses had from 40 to 60; 17 houses bad from 60 to 80: 13 houses had 
more than eighty lodgers. Of the 27,829 lodgers 14,837 were employ- 
ed, and 12,992 without employment. The number indebted to their 
landlords was 12,240. But the most striking fact relative to the con- 
dition of these persons was the incredibly small proportion of them who 
were married. It appears from the report that in January, 1849, out 
of the number of persons above mentioned who were living in furnished 
lodging houses, 738 of the men were married ; 20,829 of the men were 
unmarried, 490 of the women were married; 5,772 of the women were 
unmarried ; total 27,829.” 





THe Aras CuieFs In Paris.—The Arab chiefs, who formed so 
marked a feature in the ceremony of the 10th, and the ball of the 12th, 
and who have since attracted the attention of the Parisian population, 
left Paris on May 18th on their return to Africa. Since their arrival 
they might be seen at all hours of the day in the streets, sometimes 
single, but often in parties of two, walking in the places of public re- 
sort, where their presence usually collected curious groups, who watch- 
ed them at some distance, but who it must be added, never annoyed 
them by impertinent staring, or encumbered their passage. Several 
also might be seen driving about in cabs, the front thrown open to allow 
an unimpeded view, and visiting the remoter quarters of the city. They 
were remarkable for their easy graceful deportment and calm dignity, 
indicative of thorough breeding They had not the appearance of being 
surprised at any of the numerous objects that met their view for the 
first time, and were seemingly heedless of the effect their peculiar cost- 
ume produced on the public. Their deportment in society is decribed 
as exquisitely polite. 

They expressed a wish during their sojourn in Paris to visit the 
widow of Marshal Bugeaud. On being introduced to her and her fami- 
ly, the Kelifa of Constantina thus addressed her :— 

‘* We wished to visit in her mourning and in her grief the companion 
of him whom as enemies we feared, and who, after our submission, we 
loved. We have all bad at heart to lay at the feet of his widow the 
testimony cf our personal gratitude and the souvenir of our people — 
The good which the Marshal has done is immense: he bas sown it in 
our country as a labourer sows barley in the furrows, for his name is 
written not only in our hearts, but his works are engraven in indelible 
characters on our mountains and in our plains.” 

The conversation then becoming general, the chief began recounting 
some particularity in the life of the Marshal. ‘ God bless his Govern- 
ment,” said one; ‘the six years of his rule were years of remarkable 
fertility ; his spur brought us happiness.” Another related the com- 
bat of the Sikaf, and the moment when General Mustapha bou Ishmael, 
when wounded in the hand by a musket ball, deposited at the feet of the 
conqueror three heads which he had himself cut off. One chief had 
been present at Isly, another had seen the Marshal during the rude 
campaign of the winter of 1846-47 visit the prisoners, and provide them 
with goats for the nourishment of their children. My young brother, 
exclaimed one of the chiefs, was among them, and he owes his life to 
the Marshal As the remarks made by the chiefs drew tears from the 
eyes of Madame Bugeaud, one of them observing her emotion, said, 
‘Be patient—it sometimes happens that an olive tree, the king of our 
forest, is levelled by a tempest ; but from its trank springs up shoot 
which often surpasses the parent stem.” And then, taking the hand of 
the young Charles d’Isly, be pressed it and said. ‘* Here is son who 
bears a resemblance to his father; let him come one day amongst US; 
he will be as much loved and respected as our benefactor was. And 
now, thanks be to God for having procured us the satisfaction of seeing 
the son and widow of him who fills our heart and our mouths; in con- 
templating them, it appears to us that our august Marshal is not en- 
tirely lost to us.” 


Gertine up Beutny.—There is a great deal of this “‘ getting up be- 











hind” practised in the world, on a large as well as on a small scale. Let 
great cause arise, and immediately a host of small objects leap up 4” 
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take a ride with you. You see how ready people are to get up behind 
Royalty in this country. Over how many doors do you see the royal 


arms mousted! What hosts of purveyors to the Queen—friseurs, che- | 


mists, dentists, umbrella makers sausage makers, aod so on! It all 
means “ getting up behind ;” or, as the Yankees call it, ** tailing on.” 
Some new project is announced, and is hailed as absurd. It can never 
work ; it is judicrous—impracticable—stupid—insane. But itis tried, 
and is found to work ;—it even works well Instantly all the depre- 
cators make a rush at the identical project which they nad been abus- 
jng, and now try to “ get up behind,’—be it railways, or screw ships, 
or electric telegraphs If balloons were to succeed, there would soon 
be nothing but balloons; and every balloon would have its parachute, 
or parasite, ** getting up behind”’—** tailing on.” Thus are all manner 
of successful commercial specul.tions imitated . Let any in- 
dividual achieve notoriety, it matters not bow—Jenny Lind, Tom 
Thumb, Kossuth, Cobden, or Paxton,—and forthwith you have hand- 
kerchiefs, hats, songs, umbrellas, pipes, &c., called by their names,— 
books dedicated to them,—portraits of thi m engraved and sold as long 
as they will sell,—and their names converted to trading purposes by 
that enterprising portion of the community which is ever so ready at 
«getting up behind.” ‘The same class starts *‘ organs of public opin. 
ion,” to advocate whatever opinion is uppermost; «nd you witness the 
sudden advent of Britis Biazers, British Protectors, British Lions, 
and all sorts of short-lived heroes and defenders of what will sell and 
go down with the wind. “The People” is a phrase which is now co- 

jously worked up by those who have things to dispose of. You 
have the ** People’s” this, that, and the other; for the said ‘* People” 
are in the ascendant. We see one enterprising clothier is now using 
it to get rid of trowsers, coats, and gaiters ; and is puffing himself off 
as the ** People’s” clothier. He wants to ** got up behind ,” and thou- 
sands are like him How many “ get up bebind” the Great Exhibition ! 
It was meat and drink to them What ingenuity was exercised in turn- 
ing the penny by that grand event! But wait till the next novel and 
striking vehicle drives along, and lo! the little sweep will be jumping 
on to the gallant equipage. And not only he, but thousands more 
will be waiting their opportunity of “ getting up behind !’"—Zliza 
Cook’s Journal, 

Tue New Fis Marker at BittinGsGare.—REMOVAL OF AN OLD 
LANDMARK. Yesterday morning the greater portion of this extensive 
and splendid building—including the sub market for the sale and boil- 
ing of shell fish—was opened for trade. The opening was preceeded by 
an official visit of Mr. Bunning, the architect, Mr. Jay, the contractor, 
and the authorities of the ward, but no formal ceremony was attached 
to it; nevertheless, it is expected that the Lord Mayor will open it in 
state on its final completion in July or August. At present there are 
six arcades of the princpal market finished, each being 180 feet by 20; 
and when the remaining three are completed the market will occupy 
an area of 32,400 feet. This extraordinary number is exclusive of the 
space upon which the wharf and the river and Thames street front 
stand. In the centre arcade an immense fountain is placed, the jet of 
which is nine feet high, and the basin into which the water falls is 36 
feet in circumference. The sub-marketis 100 feet long by 60 feet wide, 
affording an area of 6,000 feet ; this is exclusive of the stores, icerooms, 
boilinghouses, engine-room, and staircases; it is lighted by two large 
apertures in the floor of the principal market, and in winter or foggy 
weather there are 32 jets of gas. To day the demolition of the last 
portion of the old market sheds and boilinghoases was commenced to 
prepare the site for the three remaining arcades and the front in 
Thames-street ; this will extend from Custom House stairs (West)to the 
houses on the west side of the market, and will be in a similar style of 
architecture to the river front; the whole is expected to be completed 
before the autumn.—Sun, 18th ult. 








THe Two Emperors at Vienna.—The Vienna correspondent of 
the Constitutionnel, after giving on account of the military review 
in that city by the Emperors of Russia and Austria, says—** By 
their bigh and majestic stature, by the dignity and nobleness 
of their manners, the Emperors of Russia and Austria represent 
perfectly the sovereign authority with which they are invested. The 
Emperor of Russia is one of the finest men that can be seen, and yet at 
his side the Emperor of Austria is remarked for his good looks. Inthe 
wening of the 11th, a magnificent military serenade was given to the 
Emperor of Russia in the court of the palace. The orchestra consisted 
of 400 musicians and 150 drums: and the effect produced was very fine. 
Russian and Austrian songs were executed with the precision which 


the top of the train, and amused itself by passing from one carriage 


|to another. When it had promenaded in this manner unperceived for 
nobody knows how long, it aunounced its presence by thrusting his 
head up close to the engine driver. To describe the cry of terror which 
the poor man sent up would be impossible The train was immediately 
stopped, and M. Hebert, with two African assistants, took measures 
for capturing the reptile, which wound itself about the machinery of 
the locomotive, and was only detached with much difficulty and secured 
in a box stronger than the first. Although the serpent had not visited 
those in the interior of the carriages, the passengers by the train were 
exceedingly nervous, and expressed a strong dislike to accompany the 
boa to Paris. 

Tue Nationau Exuisition at Conx.—A letter from Cork, written 
by an English gentleman who is competent judge of such matters, states 
that the preparations for the Exhibition there are going on admirably, 
and that he feels confident that the affair will do credit, infinite credit, 
to Ireland. The managing committee announce that an extended 
scheme of tours has been organized, on a very liberal scale, by the 
spirited directors of the Chester and Holyhead Railway Company, in 
conjunction with the different Irish railway companies, commencing 
this day (the 18th ult.) and terminating on the 30th of October Arrange- 
ments for excursion trains on a most moderate scale, for the operative 
classes, are also in course of organization by the same company. The 
tickets issued will be available for one mouth from the date of issue, 
and will enable the holder to visit Cork Killarney, Glengariff, the Giant’s 
Causeway, &c., as well as many of the most remarkable localities in 
Ireland. The necessity of providing ample accommodation for the 
large influx of visitors expected in Cork has not been overlooked. A 
local committee has been formed, and a register of lodgings is kept 
under their superintendence and control. 





Tue InTeRNATIONAL CoprricutT.—We notice in the Paris papers 
the first evidence of the practical operation of the new international 
copyright treaties. In making their annual Report, the Association of 
French Dramatic Authors refer to these treaties as having already 
yielded them certain returns—insignificant as yet in amount, but gra- 
tifying as the result of an application of honourable principles,—from 
Nive, Turin, and Chamberry. Hanover and Portugal are now organ- 
ized on the same bases, and next year will help to swell the returns. 
They speak, however, of the convention with this country as ‘* the most 
important of all, both as an example and as a result—because it not 
only secures a property in pieces played in the original language, but 
in translation.” The French dramatist suffers on the Continent like 
the English author in America,—for there is scarcely a capital city be- 
tween Madrid and St Petersburgh in which there is not a permanent 
French theatre.—Atheneum. 

THe Jennincs’ Estare.—This long litigated case has, we learn, 
been settled by the Court of Chancery. The property connected with 
the estate lies, we believe, principally in the county of Suffolk, and at 
one period was estimated at £7,000,000 , but only one-half of that 
amount has been divided in the late decision. Two claimants reside in 
this town, and others are scattered about this and other couuties ; but 
the only fortunate one living one in this district is ajourneyman, painter 
named Langham, in the employ of Mr. Howard, of Maldon. By the 
recent decision we understand that the property is divided into 
seven portions, and that Langham’s share will be £500,000.— 
Chelmsford Chronicle.—(P. 8. Since contradicted). 
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distinguishes the Germans amongst musical people’ The Emperor 
Nicholas would not receive any official visit, but he sent cards to all 
the members of the diplomatic body. He, however, paid a visit to the 
Prince Marshal Windiscbgratz, General Jellachich, Ban of Croatia, and 
Count Fiauelmont. He also paid two visits to Prince Vetternich, and 
had a long conversation with M Bach, Minister of the Interior, who is 
one of the most intelligent statesmen, and courageously devoted to the 
cause of Europeanorder. The Prater, which is the Champs-Elysees of 
Vienna, presented on the same evening quite afairy spectacle, Ail the 
population assembled there, either on foot or in carriages, to see and 
salute the two Emperors, who during nearly two hours drove about in 
a simple open carriage, drawn by two horses, without a single aide-de 

camp or any escort. The simplicity of this carriage formed a contrast 
with the brilliant equipages of the titled and proviacial aristocracies.”’ 





Kituinc Wuaves sy Exvectriciry.—The Vew Bedford Mercury 
describes a process invented by Professors Somershurg an Buckston, 
of Bremen, and brought forward at New Bedford by Mr Heineken, an 
intelligent merchant of Bremen, for killing whales at the moment of 
striking them with the harpoon, by means of electricity. The obj ct 
of the expedient is to produce an immediate paralysis of the vital pow- 
ers of the whale at the moment at which he is struck, so as to obviate 
the danger, the labour, and the hazard of loss, from the s' ruggles of the 
whale after he is struck. The process is thus described by the Mer- 
eury. 

* The electricity is conveyed to the body of the whale from an elec- 
tro- galvanic battery contained in the harpoon, and so arranged as to 
re-conduct the electric current from the whale through the sea to the 
machine. The machine itself is simple and compact in construction, 
enclosed in a strong chest weighing about 350 pounds, and occuping 
& space in the boat of about three and a half feet long by two feet in 
Width and the same in height. It is capable of throwing into the body 
of the whale eight tremendous strokes of electricity in a second, or 950 
strokes in a minute, paralyzing in an instant the muscles of the whale 
and depriving it of all power of motion, if not actual life 

The object of Mr. Heineker is to bring the invention to the notice of 
Practical whalemen at New Bedford, with a view of introducing it into 
Wwe.—The apparatus has been put on board of two whale men from 
Bremen, for the purpose of experiment, but it does not appear that 
there has been yet opportunity of testing its efficacy.— Balt. American. 

Newny-Discoverep Laxke.—One would hardly suppose (says the 
New York Evening Post) that Minnesota was such a terra incognita 
‘ata lake never heard of before, as large as half of Long Island, 
Yould at this late day be discovered within its borders. It appears, 
‘wever, that such a collection of water has been ascertained to exist 
"thin fifteen or twenty miles of the Falls of St. Anthony. The St. 
Anthony Express says of it: 

“Calvin A Tuttle and John H. Stevens, two of the oldest and most 
Teliable settlers in Minnesota, together with several others, including 
the writer hereof, some two weeks since spent three days in the explo- 
wee of this lake. They found it to be from thirty to forty miles in 

ett and full fifteen miles in width, containing an area of four hun- 
‘red and fifty square miles. They also found numerous islands in this 
ake, many of which they visited, and one in particular, that will 
> found on survey to measure full three thousand acres The explorers, 
arthermore, found the lake to contain an innumerable multitude of 
‘1, and to be the resort of myriads of wild fowl, countless as the 
Ssnds of the seashore. They found its scenery indescribably beautiful 
th *y found, moreover a splendid belt of timber skirting the borders of 

* lake, to the width of from three to five miles, rich in every varicty 
of hard wood.” 
nj BANKS or A Serpent —On Saturday the 22nd ult , towards eve- 
jh travellers journeying to Paris by the train from Havre were 
colle y terrified by an extraordinary incident. The train carried a 

7 ction of wild bea.ts, which were destined to appear at the Hippo- 

ne, in the representation of a piece calied the “Christian Martyr.” 
MA ere Were under the charge of M. Hebert, a friend of Gerard 

prot tater _ The collection was accompanied by a boa constrictor, 
of the oy feet in length, which was intended as & present to the director 
Under the eodrome This serpent was contained in a box suspended 
€ van which held the beasts. Whether the box was too small 

















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 183. 


White. Black. 
1. Ktto K 5 dis. ch. K to B 5, (best.) 
2. PtoKtd K tks R. 
3. B ckeckmate. 
a 
A Narrow Escare.—On Monday evening, during the thunderstorm, 
as the Baron de H—— was passing along the Rue de Verennes, he was 


enveloped in a column of fire, and the electric fluid, attracted by his 
watch-chain, entered the waistcoat pocket, in which was the watch, cut 
a split ring into six pieces, melted the watch key, and then passed out, 
burning a hole in the pocket. The baron received a severe shock, and 
his hat fell off, but he was not im the slightest degree injured.— Galig 
nant, 

PRESENCE oF Minv.—Mr. Charles Chalk, of the London Coffee-house, 
St John’slane, Liverpool, had a narrow escape last week. In the rush 
to get to the train after the races at Chester, on the Wednesday, he was 
thrown across the rail. He instantly threw himself on his back, and 
the moving traia passed over him without causing the slightest injury. 
—Liverpool Standard. 





TRENTON FALLS, 


NEIDA COUNTY, N. Y.—The propri-tor informs the public that his Hotel, at the 
a’ ove place, is open fur the reception of companv. He is nuw prepared to receive fa 
milies for the seasou—the conveniences of the house having been rearranged during the re- 
cess by a conpe'ent archit‘ci—a new and commodious wing added—hot and cold bathe 
constructed. In short, the improvements have been of such a character aste add greatly to 
the comfort and enj »yment of visitors 
The proprietor trusts that, by bis unremitted attention to the wants of the travelling pub- 
lic, the patronage so 'iberaliy extended to him d ring whe past nineteen seasons of his man- 
agement, will be continued—pledging himself to sustaia the acknowledged high revutation 
of the place M. MOO 


A line of Stages is established for the season—leaving Utica on the arrival of the express 
train. junei2—é6r 





HENRY CLAY. 


THE Subscribers have just published a splendid full-length likeness of HENRY CLAY 
engraved in ‘he finest style of Mezz» int and Stipple, by A. H. RITCHIB. Early and 
choice impressions can be secured by subscribing in the books of the canvassing agents, or 
at he office of tne pubiishers, R. A. BsCHIA & Co. 23 Chambers Street. Price $3. size 
of the envraviny for framing, 28 |-2 x 19 L< inches, 
It is full length, and the attitude is str. ki. gly appropriate and effective. The face and form 
are those of Mr. Clay in his maturi-y, and the figure is full of dignity and elevation of char- 
acter, It wilibe universally welcome us the very best memorial of one upon whose like we 
shall not look again.— Daily Trmes. june9, im. 





HAYS’ HOUSE, 
DALHOUSIE SQUARE, 


MON 45 C. Ep 
G. F. POPE. TREAL, C. E 





LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


H G. Lamar. O. A. LocHRANE. 





TO COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


A GENTLEM\N recently arrived from London, and familiar with the routine of Com- 
m -rcial bu. iness, (especialy that connected with Marine Insurance), is desirous of 





fed inal too large may be doubtfal, but the serpent was dissatis- 
» and, breaking one of the sides of its prison, wound its way up to 


obtainixg empioyment Enquiries may be made of the Editor of this paper, to whom the 
adverilser has been long known. 


———eet ~ sz * 


NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY. 


OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Consul B banan 
F (within one mile of the gre:t Cataract) recently occupied by His Excellency Lord 


@ Dwelling is tw» stories, about 60 ft. front by 40 ft. deep, with wing extending back 
end céliar underneath ibe whole Stabling for a bt am Carriage Wash an "Wood 
Houses, with Barn and excellent Well of Water. arden weil stocked with Fruits, 
and with Lawn eud Ornameuta! Shrubbery, c.mprising about two acres and a 
manding a beautiful 
village of Drummon 


beif; com- 
ark view, ard possessing all the sdvaniages of tt e viciniy of the 
ville in Post-Office, Churches, &e &c. Being perfectly healihy, the 
siluation ie ey edapted for the residence of a gentieman’s femily or ,en'ee! Board- 
ing House.—Terms liberal and reasonable.— Apply fit by letter post paid) to Mr.R. 8. 
Bucuanan, New York; Messrs. HECTOR & Wituer, Solicitors, Toronto; or to Mr. Jno. 
A. ORCHARD, Agent, Drummondville, Canada, From five to fifty acres d can 
be had if desired. May \5—2mos. 





REMITTANCES 
To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 


p=rr from £1 and upwards, pegetie at sight, are issued by 
OWMAN GRINNELL & CO.. 83 South Street 
Only authorized agents in this city for the ‘Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 
don rackets, leaving New York and Liverpool 6th and 2ist of each month, and New York 
and London every alternate Thursday. mar|3—3m 





A NEW LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
OF LIBERAL POLITICS.—PRICE FOURPENCE. 


Will be published on Saturday the 15th of May. A beautiful Print, the OrIcIN oF THB 
at eentenes Can gy Anse A yey = R. o. and engraved on steel by Francis 
oll ¢ ne Guin w 
a res ea), presented GRATIS, to subscribers, with the 
HE LONDON WEEKLY PAPER, and Orcan or THE Mippie CL ’ cord 
T of Political. Domestic, and Foreign news, Literature, Arts, pelenee, ona. vie ‘he 
direction of William Jerden, Esq. (laie editor of the Literery Gazette.) Orders will be 
attended to by all Newsvenvers throughout the Usiied Kingdcm; or the Publisher will 
send it direct upon the receipt of a quarier’s subscription, viz.. 4s. 4d. Money ordere to be 
made payable to Frederick Tallis, 1, Crane Court, Fleet Street. For particulars see Pros 
pectus. May 22—3. 








FOR BANKS, BANKERS, INSURANCE CO’s, AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs oF THE No. For JUNE, 1852, 


1, The Bank of Eng'and--Late Election. Interest for 150 Years. II. Bank Statieties o f 
the several States. II. Lawson’s Early History of Banks and Barkers. IV. A Digest of 
the Law of Bills of Exchange, Promisrory Notes, Usury, Damages on Bills, Banks, &e. 
V_ On the Adaptation of Late Inventions to the Purposes o; Practical Barking, emium 
Essay, VI. Bank Correspondence: Bank Items: Notes on the Money Market: Miscetia. 
Pen — Published monthly, at $5 per annum, by J. Smita omans, No 50 Wall 

ireet, N.X. 

The publisher of the Bankers’ Magazine gives notice thal a new volume of the work 
will be commenced in July, 1852, and will contain: 1, Lawson’s Early History of Benks 
and Bankers. II. A Manual for Notaries Pubic, III. A Synopsis of the New York Deel. 
sions relating to Banks, Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Usury, &c. Published by J. 
Smith Homans, 5) Wall Street, New York, at Five Do‘ lars per annum. 

(ew Copies of Vol. VI. (July, 1851 to June, 1352,) can be supplied substantially bound, 
with Portraits of N. M. Rothschild and Atraham Newland. Pudtished punctually on the 
firstday of every month. All orders to be addressed per mail !o 

J. SMITH Hb OMANS, 50 Wall st., New York, 
or lll Warhington st.. Boston: 


HUGH PYNNEHURST: 
HIS WANDERINGS AND WAYS OF THINKING. 
By DowaLp MacLeop. 1 vol. 12mo. 


‘A kind of prose Childe Harold, in which the choice scenes of a continental tour are 
strung upon the silaen thread ofa gracetul and lively narrative.”— Christian Inquirer. 

“ This is a quaint, chatty and gra »hic book of travels, full of gems of pathos, humour, fan- 
cy and brilliant delineation.”— Watch and Observer. 

“ This isa charming book, abounding with wit and humour, but abounding also ia genuine 
pathoe.”— Hampshire Gazette. 

“ We have certainly, since Thackeray, had no such pleasant tourist; incidents, edve@ 
comic as well as ser lous, anecdotes, descriptions, poetry, and eatire are most happily inter- 
mingled, and the result is as delightful a volume for a suw mer day or a winter evening as we 
have seen for aiong time.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulleti 

“ This is an eminently clever and readable work, which we venture to preict will atonce 
secure its author a distinguished place amorg American writers.”—Graham’s Megazine, 

“This is a work of decided genius, witty, observent, finely descriptive and poeticsl,—a 
kind of travelling idyl, sung out easily, and for the pleasure of singing, by one whose 
was full of the stir, associations, and beau'y of European life."—N. ¥Y Evangelist. 

“This is no ordinary book. Itis written by one who has the eye and the heart of a true 
poet; and = ee 9 eoteee ween noes in a 1 peg = writer are touched with 
corresponcing lights and shadows, making cach of them a picture, and eve jicture @ 
gom."—-Malehorbecker Magers. . — -e 
BRACBE’S HUNGARY IN 1851. 1 vol. 

WILLIS’S PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. lvol, 
HOUSEHOLD OF SiR THOMAS MORE. 1 vol. 
Just Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street. 














D. APPLETON & Co. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
(Simulianeously with the English editioa—from early proof sheets.) 





I. THE DAYS Of BRUCE; A Story from Scottish History. By Grace A guilar; author 
of *“* Woman’s Friendship,’ “ Mother’s Recompense’’ “Vale ot Ced We y 
Israel,’ &c. Two vols. i2mo. Paper cover, $1. « loth, $1 50, 7 a wee me 
The Days of Bruce must be considered as an endeavor to place before the reader an inter- 
esting narrative of a period of hisiory, in itself a romance, and one perbeps as del ghtful as 
could well have been selected. In combina'ior with the story of Scotlund’s brave deliverer, 
it must be v ewed as an illustration of female chsracter, and descriptive of much that ite 
author considered excellent in Woman .—Extrect from Preface, 
Il. ZEPHYRS FROM ITALY AND SICILY. By Wm. M. Gould. 12mo. 
Cloth, price $1. : d ae aeenthones 
The Gowise description of scenery, life and manners which enliven these pages will 
entice the reader through some of the most delightfal portions of the European werid. The 
author writes with a polished p +n, and the reader is always entertained and instructed in 
his company- ‘ 
Ill. THE DIPLOMACY OF THE REVOLUTION; an Histori x 
a A | enema One vol. 12mo, . Cloth, 75 cents : sinpehaniedl sae itiernenn 
nis is an effort to present to the public, within a small compass, the spiri : 
of the negotiations by whicn our isepenionse was secured, Pre Severe acne eld ee 
all thatis of prime importance is here embraced in a small number of able and eloquent 
pages. 
IV. A NEW VOLUME OF APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY-- 
QuarRTeERLY REview. One vol. i6mo, Fancy Cloth, 50 cents, Casnes) ougas tis 
Contents -~The Printer’s Devil; Gastronomy and Gas:ronomers; The \° ; . 
Art of Dress. : of F Honey-Boo; Made, 
The favorable reception of the collection of periodical parers from the 7 ondon Ti 
induced the publication of the present series from the Quart-rly Revew. They onl 
be found to be indepeudent essays. treating in a graphic, entertaining style, with wit, anec- 
dote, descriptive powers and no little philosophy, topics of general and permanent interest. 








“HOOD’S BEST BOOK!” 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM PUBLISHED THIS WEEK gene 
UP THE RHINE, 
By Tuomas Hoop. With Comic Wood Cuts. In Two Parts, formi 
v PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY. © \°™ X: 804 XL of 
Price 25 Cents each, Also, a fine edition, neatiy bound cloth, 40 Cents each. 


Works by the same Author, recently published. 
PROSE AND VERSE, i2mo.cloth, $1. 
POEMS. i2mo. cloth 75 cents. 
(This i . a Teena volume to the Prose and Verse, and comprises Poems not in that 
volume 
WHIMSICALITIES With Wood Cuts. 12mo.cloth. 40 
HOOD’s OWN. With, Wood Cuts. 12mo.cluth 40 oan. - 


“These are among the most entertaining volumes of Putnam’s new seri hb 
traveilers and the fireside, and form the largest coilection of Hood's bumereus oon na 
and verse, ever published in this cuuutry. The illustrations are quaint, uumerous. and ap- 
pro tite te Oo — ae Boa anger and well-known poems of the author are 
not included in the elumes, but only those vrief, d pl hick 
readers in general sre unfamiliar.”—Home foureal’ ah eaten ate 


Volumes already published of Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library. 
I. DICK®NS—ROME AND -OCiAL PHILOSOPHY. 
HOOD—WHIMSICALITIES, with Wood Cuts. 
OLMSTED—AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND. 
DICKENS—THE WORLD HERE AND THERE, 
HO )D—HOOD’S OWN, with Wood Cute, 
. DICKENS—HOME NARRaTIVES. 
R EACH—CLARET AND OLIVES. 
ID’ PFELFFER—JOURNEY TO ICSLAND. 
LEIGH HUN?T—BOOK FOR A CORNER. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 422.—12} cts, 


Five Years’ Residence in the Weat Indies.- Spectator. 

Campbel: and t @ Danish Professur.— Dublin University Magazine, 

Blind Kosa.— Sharpe's Magazine. 

Starvation of Paagonian Missionaries,—Spectator, 

Nursery Literatare,—Frazer’s Maguzine. 

Tea Districts of China and India,—Spectator. 

Gretna Green,— Household Wor s. 

Narratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland,— Examiner, 

The Eclipse ot Faith —Spectator 

How to settle Governmencs and aac} 
Ez. 


PNOVR Spo 
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The Fuiureot Austria—Austrian Officers, and their 
English Victim—Arrival of an ex-Dictaior—Death 
of the Gra d Duke of Baden. 

Rustication ina French Village,— Chambers’ Journal. 
With Poetry, Suort Articves, and Notices or New Books, 

re Published weekly at Six Dollars a yearby E. LITTELL & CO Boston, 

Postace Free.—To al! subscribers within 1590 miles, who remit im ad ‘ 

the offie of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we wil] contirue bey ce, directly to 

the year, as lung as shall be equivaleut to the enat of postage :—thue virta ~ work be 

the plan of sending every man’s copy to him Postice Free: placin “ain carrying out 

ers on the same footing as those nearer to us; and making the © our distant subscrib- 


hood We hope for such future changes in the law. or Ay “imlerprosstn, Thee ater 
’ 


and Spectat 


i 
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enable us to make this offer to Subscribers at a distance, 








OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSH ? 
Be. Cc June Liih, 1852, at I Oclock, fovert with the Mails for a ne R Ln 
No berth secured und paid ior, »» from her berth at the fuot of Uanal street 
the Post Office 


All letters and papers must pase throu 
. accommodations for elegance or com 





For freight or passage, having uneq fort 
pay < SOWARD K. COLLINS, %6 Wall str 
The dieamet BALTIC, will euceeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the 26:h of Jena, — 
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She Albion. 


June 12 
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NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


E ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
L publication of the recent catalogue. i.cluding much of the better literature of the 
day and many standard works, in various languages. The ‘News Rooms are 
y supplied with the leading papers and attractive serials of and America, 
ean an agreeable resort through U day and evening. 
Aceess to the privileges of the establishment may be obtelned without formality. 
¢ can be introduced by Subscribers. 


HARPS, 


#. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, andSix Octay® 
J. Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
5. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this 
ety in styleand finish. From 


ntcollection he has for comprising every vari 
t —oenperience in the firetesteblishments in a he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechailam, together with such Improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
fe per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece c:B 
and received, if not on hand by the next arrival. June | 


IRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers ‘in 
Europe, &c.—Circular notes (of the value of £10 and upwards,) and Letters of Credti. 
payabie at ail the principal cities of Europe, 





beautifulinstrument, to the 





&e., are issued on application, b 
Messrs. DUNCAN. BHERMAN, & CO., 














Payable at Bankers, New-York. 
Alexandria, Dresden, Malta, Rome, 
Antwerp, Dusseldorf. Marseilles, Seville, 
Athens, . Florence, Messina, Smyrna, 
Baden Baden, Frankfort, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Basle, noa, oscow, Strasbourg, 
Berne, Geneva, Mulhouse, Sienna, 
8 x, Gibraltar, Munich, Trieste, 
Boulogne, Hamburgh, Naples, Turin, 
Bremen, avre, ice, Toulon, 
Bruseels, Hague, Oleron, Venice, 
erlin, Leghorn, po Vevey. 
> asvipsic, aris, Vienna, 
Carisruhe, Lyoos, Pau, Wiesbaden, 
Coblenz Lucca, ‘isa, Warsaw, 
Cologne, London, Rio de Janeiro, Zurich. janl7—tf. 
Cadiz, Madrid, Rotterdam, 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


O*® MEDICATED COMPOUND. —The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
cation tor invigorating, beautifying, and inpeaang a gloss und silken sofiness to the 
hair, is now so widely known and acknowledged, that it has gained by its merit areputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but for all time. It is the p-ovince of science to subdue and con 
trol those physical evi’s which refined civil zation has brought in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms and tight hats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, wil! thou- 
sands of uolimpvy victims be troubled with bald heads and grey hairs, to say nothing of the 
various cutaneous diseases to which the head is subjected. it wes to relieve these evils that 
r Barry introduced bis invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
have been his competitors, he now stands alone oa that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
bay Tricopherous, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
and intelligent public. For restoring the hair to its originel growth, or preventing it from 
falling out, this compound has been pronounced by all medical men, to be a su:e remedy. 
For eradicating ecurf, dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, muscles, s'iogs and 
iow. the Tricopherous will always be found’a safe, speedy, and uafailing cure; and 
#0 long as 
. © Fair tresses man’s imp*rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair” 


will Barry’s Tricopherous be essential to the toilet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
to give a soft. glossy and luxuriant Yin to the natural drapery of :easo.’s throne. 
Soild in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Draggists throughout the U States and Canadas, 
Me xico, West Indies, Great Britain, France, kc. 


AYEBR’'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


fro® THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


Of aiPite numerous medicines extant, (and some of them valuable; for the cure of pulmo- 
mary cumplaints, nothing has ever been found which could compare ia its effects with this 
Preparation. Others cure sometimes, but at all times and in all diseases of the lungs end 
throat where medicine can give rehef, this will dott. Itis pieasant to take, and perfectly 
eafe in accordance with the directions. We do not advertise for the infurmation of those 
who have tried it but those who have not. Families that have known its vaiue will not be 
without it, and by its timely use, they are secure from the dangerous consequences of Coughs 
ad Colds which, neglected, ripen into consumption 

The Diploma of the Massachusetts Instiiute was awarded to this preparation by the Board 
of Jadges in September, 1847; also. the Medals of the three great Institutes of Art, in this 
country ; also the Diploma of the Ohio Institute at Cincinnati has been given to the CHERRY 
Pecrokat by their Government in consideration of its extraordinary excellence and usetul- 
ees to curing affections of the Lungs and Throat. 


Read the following opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 
the Port and City of 
Dr. J.C. AYER. ST JOHNS, May 8th,1851. 

Five years trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, bas proven what} roresaw 
from its co.apusition, must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which 
‘we, in this section, are peculiarly liable. 

I think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy can be 
made for the distempers of the Throat and Lungs. J.J. BURTON, M.D, F.R.S. 


See what it has done on a wasted constitution, not only in the following cases, but a thou" 





LIPS ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 1D 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 

Rmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1888. 
“A Savines Banu ror THE WipoW AND THE OnpPHax.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

C Edward Habicht, Chairman 








MEW York. 
John J. Palmer, | Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Henry Ludium. 
George Barclay Robert J. Dillon, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 

uile G. Stout, J. Leander Starr. 

BALTIMORB, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain 

BOSTON. 

Goong M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Euije D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexier, toe: . Grattan, H. 8. M. Consul. 


William EB 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prosp , examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal cwembaten, &c., can be had free of charge, on application 2: No. &7 Washington street, 


Jersey City, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 

the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 

[ehould any sucharise| o: otherwise. 

pan > A days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 

o X 
Bartice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 

loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock. P. M., a 87 Washington Street, Jersey 
Olly ane a6 ene Uthce of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. Ali communications to 
to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Age. . 
an 











THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 


‘CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of premium as guarantees safety to the Office. 
Po will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of bis 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual Fe made—without any repos | or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor W @ policy (the only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each 
= will ed pony thereon. ee? ifthe 

e assured Can at any time present icy demand o Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


Applicants are not carged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 


Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, W. Kennaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 8. Walker, G. Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 


Montreal { Rev. J. Flansgan. 
T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N. S. { Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. — 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 
St. John, N. B. f R. Gey Ww. pie ae E. Allison, Hon J. H. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 

H. W. Bevian Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
Hon. F. Bennett, N, Stabb. 

E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
Office—MonTREAL. 





THE BQUITABLE FIRE AS URANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co nnill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,600 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rate 
each class of tis gees coed Division of profits. te Batee of premium fer 





more, 
Sunbury, Jan, 24,1851. 
Dr. Ayer: In the month of July last [ was attacked by a vioient diarrhcea in the mines of 
ruia, Ireturped to San Francisco in bope of receiving benefit from a change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhcea ceased, but was followed ,by a severe cough—and much soreness, 
1 finally started for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough continued to 
w worse, and when I arrived in New York, I was at once marked by my acquaintances 
asa Victim ofconsumption, I must confess thatI saw no sufficient reason to doubt what m 
frieadsall believed. Atthis time i commenced taking your truly invaluable medicine, with 
little expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not receive these lines 
‘did inot regard it my duty to slate to the afflicted, through you, that my health, inthe space 
of eight months, isfuily restored, Lattribute itto the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL. 
Yours, truly, ‘WILLIAM W. SMITH. 
W asuineTon, Pa., April 12, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Feeling that I have been spared froma pean grave, throug” your instru- 
mentality by the providence of God, I will take the liberty to express to you my graiitude 
A Cough and the alarming sy ptoms of Consumption had reduced me too low to leave 
me anything like hope, when my physician brought me a bottle of your “PgecroraL.” It 
g@eemed to aford immediate relief, and now in a few weeks time has restored me to sound 
health. If it will do for others whatit has for me, you are certainly one of tne benefactors 
of mankind. . 
Sincerely wishing you oe blessing, I am, very respecifully yours, 
JOHN J. CLARKE, Rector of St. Peter’s Charch. 
With such assurance and from such mex, no stronger proofcan be adduced unless it be 
‘from its effects upon trial. 
JAMES C. AYER 


Prepared and Sold by 
Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by A. B.& D. Sands, New York; Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston; Wm. Lyman 
& Go., Montreal ; J. Bowles, Quebec; Chas. Brent, Kingston; C A. Bronse, St. Catherines ; 
G. H. Peck, Prescott; Elliouw & Thornton, Dundas; B. A. Mitchell, London; Hamilton, 
Kneeshaw & Co., Hamilton; Lyman, Bros. & Co , Toronto; A.H Coy, Fredericton N. B.; 
T . Welker & Son, St. Johns, N. B.; Merton & Son, Halifax, N.S ; 'T. Des Brisay, Charlotte, 
P. E. Isiand ; and by all Druggists throughout the United States and British Provinces in 
North America . 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
FARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
@ertis: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
PesrimoniaL.—From Corpo T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, ke, 
“{ bave carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre 
@ented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
ee, —_ should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
perient. 
“Im those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, produc: 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Rierieer it 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious ic 
ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
=e to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
° To versons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
tt, facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
ry to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
port.” {Signed GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
York, March 1st, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 
aoe aaa oid wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT Sue 
edandsold w re vy Dra aA 
ty, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. o Sena ane Age 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Pack Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way, 106 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
ane, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Chari Hendrickson, Savanneh. Sickles & 
40 Cana! st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staies 





FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Palo UP CAPITAL... .e00.e+ee0e+e00+4200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND. .....£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
HLS Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (du! 
T the coquivell Lamber of shares,) with fall powers to ‘eves Pulicves’ = Pie Teg 
“@tile all losses, 
DIRECTORS: 


James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 


Barciay, Mortimer LivincstTon, Josern GaricarD, Jr. 
4 Puewrs, J. ConraD W.Faser, Ep. F. SANDERSON, y 
FRancts GrirFin, | Wii S. Wetmore, 





Resident , ALFRED PELL 
Counsel efthe Bowed. Francis GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
Witttam Nico, Chairman, 
JoseraH Curistorner Ewart, JOSEPH Horney, Deputy Chairman. 
iy ol {one Hore, : Wiliam Dixon, 
wrence, illiam Earle arold Littledal 
ee Jobn Marriott, Geor, ro om 
Sar idivein om. Lig Pot ad Lewin Mosiey, 
man Sohertfe™?™ Su Georg ot 


J ‘ 
Swinron Sone, ohn Swainson 


yeacnets IN LONDON 3 
LLM Ewart, M. hairman 
Geonce Freverick Younc, ut Denne Chairman, 


Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsunby 1 William Bro 
Foie Racking, Matthew M. P. | James M. Rosecters 


Forster 
, 
Swinton Boult ; 


Seymour Teulon, ames Hartley, 
Benjamin HENDERSON, 


Resi fae D. Mangies, M. P: 





The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own expe 
time, wie t such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justi Weise pam time to 

With this view an annual investigation will be mde into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, wil] be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

t ny ey = thabitic f Society 
The insu are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance iety, and entitled ord- 
ings the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. es 

o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 

deduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 

R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 

J. Moss, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, / 

E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal { wae, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Ki 

Halifax, N.8. Pryor, J. Strachan, ° on ©. 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 

8t. John, N. B. 


{ R. F, Hazen, W. Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St.John’s, Newfoundland { J. J, Qrtere, Men. L, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

Hon. B. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hod 
{ F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. ’ hain 
L. W. G ll, Agent, 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MonTREAL. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK. 


THE GREAT BBITAIN, ape yd aap, 3500 tons, Capt. B. R. Mathews, (late 

commander of the Grea esiern an ty of Glasgow steamshi ill b “ 
on Wednesday, 21st July, for Liverpoo!. ’ 7 of a ah eae 

RATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK. 
After Saloon, ... 
Fore Saloon, ..... ersccseseo 
« afew Midship Births, ........secccccossese cssccesseeccsceedd Guineas, 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
After Baloo, .oco.eccccccceccoccece 
Fore Saloon, ....ceccseccsccocee- --0 
“ afew Midship Births,..........+. 60 Dollars, 
Including Steward’s fee, the attendance of an experienced Surgeon, and all - 
cept wines and liquors, which will be supplied at moderate orines. : eon Wa 
Cy No Steeage Passengers taken. 

Freigh's, from Liverpool to New York—Fine goods 60s sterling per 
coarse goods, hardware and weight, according to agreement, without 
Liverpool; or with five per cent. Primage if paid in 
Cents per Pound Sterlin 
current rates. Apply in 
mar2!—lm 





FERRO Reese erenereetreseeeeeee Sremeeeesesseseessesse! GUINCAS, 
°° terete eeereeeeseerens secseseseees sid Guineas, 





«+90 Dollare, 
55 Dollars, 








ton measurement; 

Primage, if paid in 

ew York. at Four Dollars and Eighty 

: From New York to Liverpo 1, Freight will be taken at the 
iverpool to Messrs. GIBBS, BBIGHT & CO , 

or in New York to RICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front Street 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail fi 
throughout the mn rom New York and from London on Thuraday of avery week 
e following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency ofthe sub 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London onthe following 4 Thuredent 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers 4s usual, viz: 








Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing trom 
New York. London, 
Devonshire new, Hovey, Jan 8, Apl 2° Aug 19 Dec 9| Feb. 26, June 17, O 
Northumberland, Lord,’ | Jan 22. May 13 Sep 2Dec 23 | Mar. 11, July 1) Oct ot 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16 ar, 25, July 15, Nov. 4 
Victoria, Champion | Feb. 19, June 10, Sept. 30 | April 8, July 29, Nov. ig 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. 14; April22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
Marg. Evans, ratt, Mar. 18, July 8, Oct. 28| May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, July 22, Nov. 11 May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, | Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25| June 3, Sept. 23, 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex rienced : 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &e., are of the best deca’ 


The price of cabin passage Is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, with 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible = — 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed ther 


etor. Ap. 
- pe MORAN tod 
. E. § 70 
ALEX'R WILEY South street, N. Y. 
aly 1 BAKING, BROVHERS, & CO. London. 





Te ROY Al MARL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Cope, will sailfor Bermuda 


She has excel’ent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of P: to Be AB. eseee 
Do sonee nn a cccccccscccce O35 


BBsccccscscccecccccccccoce | 90 
There is 2 lar Mail communicati 
slands, Havens’ VoraCres, Venezuela, ion between St. Thomas and all the West Indie 


The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 
EB CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
[PRE Siascow AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 
P 


“ GLASGOW,” 


1962 Tons, and 4(0 horse power, Rosert Craic, Commander. is mipetees to sail from 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Thursday, the 4th of June, 1352, at 12 o’clock noon, 
‘assage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms ) - += $90 00, 
8 —_ Do. .do,(Midship do) - + - = 75 v0, 
Secon - 50 00. 


d do. . :. > = 2 
. | Steward’s fee included.| 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These pay iectude provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boarg 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 

3S Broadway, N. Y. 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being tu), 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, 








Shes BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS beiweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halj, 
fax to land aod receive Mailsand Passengers. 
Captains. Captains 
Persil... ccccrccccscecscecsecssss ————— 
---C. H. E. Judkirg 


Africa..... erveeccecesceces —~ Harriso’ 
Niagara... seesecccesesesd, BLOG 
Canada...... erseeescerces ——= Lan 


GIUTOPS......--ceccecccesccesscees E.G. Lott 

eeeee-cesccesescccecscessN, Shannon 
America Satin shotuetliveconcstepmes dell, ates 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red ¢y 
port. 


















From 
Cambria... .ceseceess+++BOStOD. coon: senceecesees WOdDCSdBY..oeee+ees-June 9th, 1852, 
ABLE oc ccccccccccescccee NeW YOPK .oc-scccceccee WEGDOSABY .cccoceee June 16th « 
America, .......+0+-00++ BOSLON .. .sescesseceeeees WOUNCBdBY..00.-+-++-June 2d « 
Europay...sscescecsceee+N@W YOrKsecoesecesses se WOGDESIAY.o0+.+0+0+-June 30th 
Niagara,......ceesseee++ BOSLOD, seeseeeeseneeeees WEdNESdAY. ++ + July 7th “ 
Africa.......-s00:e-e00e- NOW YOrk ..00-+e .. Wednesday.. eoeJuly i4th « 
Canada. .os.cccseseecess BOStOM, co ese. ceceeceeees WEGMOBABY...+..0000- July 2ist ° 


ABIA 0... ccccereresreeeees NOW Vork..sceccees sees Wednesday... seoeeJuly 28th 


Passage from New York or Boston to Lavqepetiv~ it Cabdin..+++eeeeeee. G10 
ao hd - 


eovcee covesee 70 
Berths not secured antil paid for. 
Freigi« will be charged on es beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
ail Telneosl dope aspen through the P Orrice 
‘ost ° 
All Letters ‘3 must pass throug’ E. CUNARD. 


ly to 
For freight or passage, apply 4 Bowling Green, 


raat, Coren other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Fritisb 
goods, Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC.,...ccccccsecccccccccccsccccsecsccessocscess Capt. West, 
PACIBIC.,....ccccscccccevscccsscccsceces Capt. Nye, 

ARCTIC. cccccccccccsece secccceveces Capt. Luce 

BALTIC... ..cosccccccccccescccccccccccerevcesecs +» Capt. Comstoch. 

ADRIATIG ...cccccccccrcccocsccccccscccce socccoccccces- COpt. Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every can 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Eoginee, to ensure strength and spse4 
and their acc: dations tor p gers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, ta first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and 22, 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 








































From New York. From Liverpool 
Wednesday.... December 
Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 Wednesday. . 
Saturday ..... January. 10th, 1852 Wednesduy 
Saturvay.. “ Wednesday. 
Saturday 71h, “ Wednesday 
Saturday .. vat 
Saturday. 6th, “ 
Saturday ved 
Saturday Srd, “ 
Saturday 17th, “ 
Saturday om, ** Wednesday....May,. 
Saturday .. 5 4 Wednesday... May. 
Saturday.. " Wednesday... Jun 
Savuurday.. tooth, % Wednesday... Jun 
Gth, “ Wednesday... June, 


Saturday . 
& Wednesday..,.July.. 
Wednesday....July.. 





’ 
Saturday ootth, “ Wednesday....Augu ° 

Saturday — * Wednesday.... AUgUBL....+6+60.-25th, “ 
Saturday......Seprember... * Wednesday....September...... 8th * 
Saturda . September,...18th, “ Wednesday... September.,.... .22d, “ 
Saturday October ....06. 2d, “ Wednesday.... October.......-...6ih, “ 
Saturday October.......16th, Wednesday,,..October.....+....a0th, “ 
Saturday --October.......-50th, “ Wednesday... November........ 3d, “ 
Samrdey..... November.....13th, “ Wednesday..-.November..,.....171a, “ 


Wednesday....December....... lst, “ 
Wednesday....December,...... 15th, 
Wednesday.... December ...... 29th, 


Saturday..... November....27th, 
Saturday..... December...-11th, 
Saturday December.... 25th, 


For freight or passage, apply to 
£DW 





AKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames ces Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners ot these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specte, Jew: 
olry, Precious Stoner, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading ere signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STBAM NAVIGATION CO, 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1252, on the following days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 











Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17|franklin.... Wednesday.......February 18 
Humboldt Prt Feb. 14 Humboldt eee dearen v 
Franklin March 13 Franklin ° Apri} 14 
Humboldt April 16|Humboldt May 9 
Franklin May 8)Franklin June 8 
Humboldt June  5|/Humboldt July 7 
Franklin July 3/Franklin Aug. 4 
Humboldt July 31|/\Humboldt Sept. i 
Franklin Aug. 28 Franklin Sept. 2 
Humboldt Sept. 25 Humboldt Oct. 27 
Franklin Oct. 23 Franklin eeee Nov, 24 
Humboldt sees Nov. 20 Humboldt coos Dec. 22 
Franklin © 0 Dec. 18/ Franklin eoee Jan. 19 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for (Jovernment service, of 2200 tons burthen escb, a¢ 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their secombe 
dations for passengers are of the most aporeved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to passengers proceediay 
to ianen advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, ...e.--.eee0> BIW 
From Havre or poe pe to Now York, cccccccccccccccccccscccccescce: 1 800 
No passage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board. 
For freight or passage. apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Brosdwey 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southempun 
yan “ 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS 


TH! Proprietors of the several! Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo! har. 
arranged for their ae from each port on the Ist, llth, and 26th of every month, ibe 
ships to succeed each other in 


Captains. 


the following order, viz— 
From New York. 


From Liverpool. 
Apr. 6 Aug. 16,..Dee. Ie 


wees eBO- wes « 


Jan LeMay 1-..8ept ’ 
coceed! socceeslGecceee: ¢ 


ra 











‘ 0 

. 16 ‘[Apr h-Aug 1...Dee j 

These ships ere allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of charecier ave - 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort 


Convenience, and they are furrished with every description of stores of the best kind Pure 

tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Live lee . 

= bad to New York .....csessesceses 

Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation, 

KERMIT & CAROW, N. 

A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpoo 

ships Manhatten, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, 

saac Webb, and New York, nt 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO. A. 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


s 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships willieave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork 08 
1st of each month, as follows :— 







1. 
Agents for Golumbia, Yorkshire, Fidel 















New York. Havre. 

8T. DENIS let January......ceeee- ¢ 16th February, 
Follansbee, master, Jim Bcc meses . < t6tb June, 

1st September... . C16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, let February . . ¢ 16th March, 
Bragdon, master. lst June..... . <4 16th July, 

Ist October . (16th November, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) Ist March, ~ § 16th Aprii, 
Conn, master. Ist July ....--+ : ; 16th August 

let November. .. (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, +» § 16th May, 
Willard, master. . } 16th September, 

4 eee ©36th January. 


are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
comfort and corvenience of ngers and commanded by men of experience ip 
trade. The price of 00 


$100 without wines or liquors. 
oods sent to the eu! willbe orwarded free from any charge but those actual 
incurred. us BOYD & HINCKEN, Aventh 
auc 4 161 Pearl 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








P.8.No Letters or Mails will be received 
Post Offs On board the Merlin except taromeh the 


l OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET; 











